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From the Grassy Knoll in Prague: 
Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of Nazi German SS terrorist and 
Holocaust perpetrator Reinhard Heydrich on May 27, 1942 
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Nazi German SS General Reinhard Heydrich, acting Protector of Bohemia and Moravia and former Director of the Gestapo, was 
assassinated by Czech patriots Jan Kubiš and Jozef Gabčík in Prague, Czechoslovakia (present-day Czech Republic) on May 27, 
1942. Jozef Gabcik attempted to assassinate Heydrich with a Sten sub-machine gun; however, the sub-machine gun jammed and 
failed to fire. Jan Kubis then threw a bomb (a converted anti-tank mine) at the rear of the car as the car stopped; the explosion 
wounded Heydrich. Heydrich died of his wounds in Prague on June 4, 1942. Czech patriots Jan Kubiš and Jozef Gabčík died 
inside Church of St. Cyril and St. Methodious in Resslova Street in Prague during a shootout with the Nazi SS on June 18, 1942. 
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Nazi SS General Reinhard Heydrich (above) died of his wounds in Prague on Ju une 4, 1942; the Battle of ideas between 
Imperial Japan and America began on June 4, 1942. Reinhard Heydrich attended the Wannsee Conference, a conference held 
to determine the fate of European Jews, on January 20, 1942. 
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The Wannsee Conference, a EE TERR to Eu nm Tue of European Jews, was seid in suburban Berlin on J anuary 
20, 1942. Fifteen high-ranking Nazi Party and German government officials gathered at a villa in the Berlin suburb of Wannsee 
to discuss and coordinate the implementation of what they called the “Final Solution of the Jewish Question.” Among the 
individuals who attended the conference were Reinhard Heydrich, Adolf Eichmann, and Heinrich Müller 
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Map used to illustrate the Stahlecker's report to Heydrich on January 31, 1942. From the U.S. Holocaust Museum: Map from Stahlecker's 
report entitled “Jewish Executions Carried Out by Einsatzgruppe A” and stamped "Secret Reich Matter." It shows the number of Jews executed 
in the Baltic States and Belarus in 1941. The legend at the bottom states that "the estimated number of Jews still on hand is 128,000." Estonia 
is marked as "judenfrei". Held in the Latvian State Historical Archives, Riga. (Source: United States Holocaust Memorial Museum) 


Wannsee Conference and the "Final Solution" 


On January 20, 1942, 15 high-ranking Nazi Party and German government officials gathered at a villa in the Berlin suburb of Wannsee 
to discuss and coordinate the implementation of what they called the "Final Solution of the Jewish Question." 


Representing the SS at the meeting were: SS General Reinhard Heydrich, the chief of the Reich Security Main Office 
(Reichssicherheitshauptamt- RSHA) and one of Reichsführer-SS (SS chief) Heinrich Himmler's top deputies; SS Major General 
Heinrich Muller, chief of RSHA Department IV (Gestapo); SS Lieutenant Colonel Adolf Eichmann, chief of the RSHA Department IV 
B 4 (Jewish Affairs); SS Colonel Eberhard Schongarth, commander of the RSHA field office for the Government General in Krakow, 
Poland; SS Major Rudolf Lange, commander of RSHA Einsatzkommando 2, deployed in Latvia in the autumn of 1941; and SS Major 
General Otto Hofmann, the chief of SS Race and Settlement Main Office. 


Representing the agencies of the State were: State Secretary Roland Freisler (Ministry of Justice); Ministerial Director Wilhelm 
Kritzinger (Reich Cabinet); State Secretary Alfred Meyer (Reich Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories-German-occupied 
USSR); Ministerial Director Georg Leibrandt (Reich Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories); Undersecretary of State Martin 
Luther (Foreign Office); State Secretary Wilhelm Stuckart (Ministry of the Interior); State Secretary Erich Naumann (Office of 
Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan); State Secretary Josef Bühler (Office of the Government of the Governor General-German- 
occupied Poland); and Ministerial Director Gerhard Klopfer (Nazi Party Chancellery). 


The "Final Solution" was the code name for the systematic, deliberate, physical annihilation of the European Jews. At some still 
undetermined time in 1941, Hitler authorized this European-wide scheme for mass murder. Heydrich convened the Wannsee 
Conference (1) to inform and secure support from government ministries and other interested agencies relevant to the implementation 
of the *Final Solution," and (2) to disclose to the participants that Hitler himself had tasked Heydrich and the RSHA with coordinating 
the operation. The men at the table did not deliberate whether such a plan should be undertaken, but instead discussed the 
implementation of a policy decision that had already been made at the highest level of the Nazi regime. 


At the time of the Wannsee Conference, most participants were already aware that the National Socialist regime had engaged in mass 
murder of Jews and other civilians in the German-occupied areas of the Soviet Union and in Serbia. Some had learned of the actions of 
the Einsatzgruppen and other police and military units, which were already slaughtering tens of thousands of Jews in the German- 
occupied Soviet Union. Others were aware that units of the German Army and the SS and police were killing Jews in Serbia. None of 
the officials present at the meeting objected to the Final Solution policy that Heydrich announced. 


Not present at the meeting were representatives of the German Armed Forces (Wehrmacht) and the Reich Railroads (Reichsbahn) in 
the German Ministry of Transportation. The SS and police had already negotiated agreements with the German Army High Command 
on the murder of civilians, including Soviet Jews, in the spring of 1941, prior to the invasion of the Soviet Union. In late September 
1941, Hitler had authorized the Reich Railroads to transport German, Austrian, and Czech Jews to locations in German-occupied 
Poland and the German-occupied Soviet Union, where German authorities would kill the overwhelming majority of them. 


Heydrich indicated that approximately 11,000,000 Jews in Europe would fall under the provisions of the "Final Solution." In this 
figure, he included not only Jews residing in Axis-controlled Europe, but also the Jewish populations of the United Kingdom, and the 
neutral nations (Switzerland, Ireland, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and European Turkey). For Jews residing in the Greater German Reich 
and holding the status of subjects of the German Reich, the Nuremberg Laws would serve as a basis for determining who was a Jew. 





Heydrich announced that “during the course of the Final Solution, the Jews will be deployed under appropriate supervision at a 
suitable form of labor deployment in the East. In large labor columns, separated by gender, able-bodied Jews will be brought to those 
regions to build roads, whereby a large number will doubtlessly be lost through natural reduction. Any final remnant that survives will 
doubtless consist of the elements most capable of resistance. They must be dealt with appropriately, since, representing the fruit of 
natural selection, they are to be regarded as the core of a new Jewish revival." 


The participants discussed a number of other issues raised by the new policy, including the establishment of the Theresienstadt camp- 
ghetto as a destination for elderly Jews as well Jews who were disabled or decorated in World War I, the deferment until after the war 
of *Final Solution" measures against Jews married to non-Jews or persons of mixed descent as defined by the Nuremberg laws, 
prospects for inducing Germany's Axis partners to give up their Jewish populations, and preparatory measures for the “evacuations.” 


Despite the euphemisms which appeared in the protocols of the meeting, the aim of the Wannsee Conference was clear to its 
participants: to further the coordination of a policy aimed at the physical annihilation of the European Jews. 


Source: http://www.ushmm.org/wlc/en/article.php?ModuleId-10005477 
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American soldiers walking past rows and rows of corpses at the Nordhausen concentration camp just after its liberation in Nordhausen, 
Germany in April 1945. An estimated six million Jews as well as millions of people of various nationalities, including Germans, Poles, 
Hungarians, French, Russians, Ukranians, Belgians, and Dutch, died in various concentration camps at the hands of |.G. Farben chemical 
cartel, Reichsbank (Germany's central bank), the National Socialist German Workers' Party, and the Gestapo-Schutstaffel death squads. 
(Photo by John Florea/Time Life) 





General George S. Patton, General Dwight Eisenhower, and the U.S. Army examine the corpses inside Ohrdruf concentration camp in Gotha, 
Germany on April 12, 1945. An estimated six million Jews as well as millions of people of various nationalities, including Germans, Poles, 
Hungarians, French, Russians, and Dutch, died in various concentration camps at the hands of I.G. Farben chemical cartel, Reichsbank 
(Germany's central bank), the National Socialist German Workers' Party, and the Gestapo-Schutstaffel death squads. Max Warburg served as 
a director of I.G. Farben; Max Warburg was a Jewish banker from Hamburg, Germany who served as the head of M.M. Warburg & Co. Max 


Warburg's brother Paul Warburg was the founder of the Federal Reserve. (National Archives) 


“On the eve of World War II the German chemical complex of I.G. Farben was the largest chemical manufacturing enterprise in 
the world, with extraordinary political and economic power and influence within the Hitlerian Nazi state. I. G. has been aptly 
described as "a state within a state." The Farben cartel dated from 1925, when organizing genius Hermann Schmitz (with Wall 
Street financial assistance) created the super-giant chemical enterprise out of six already giant German chemical companies — 
Badische Anilin, Bayer, Agfa, Hoechst, Weiler-ter-Meer, and Griesheim-Elektron. These companies were merged to become 
Internationale Gesellschaft Farbenindustrie A.G. — or I.G. Farben for short. Twenty years later the same Hermann Schmitz was 
put on trial at Nuremberg for war crimes committed by the I. G. cartel. Other I. G. Farben directors were placed on trial but the 
American affiliates of I. G. Farben and the American directors of I. G. itself were quietly forgotten; the truth was buried in the 
archives. It is these U.S. connections in Wall Street that concern us. Without the capital supplied by Wall Street, there would 
have been no I. G. Farben in the first place and almost certainly no Adolf Hitler and World War II. German bankers on the 
Farben Aufsichsrat (the supervisory Board of Directors) in the late 1920s included the Hamburg banker Max Warburg, whose 
brother Paul Warburg was a founder of the Federal Reserve System in the United States. Not coincidentally, Paul Warburg was 
also on the board of American I. G., Farben's wholly owned U.S. subsidiary. In addition to Max Warburg and Hermann Schmitz, 
the guiding hand in the creation of the Farben empire, the early Farben Vorstand included Carl Bosch, Fritz ter Meer, Kurt 
Oppenheim and George von Schnitzler. All except Max Warburg were charged as “war criminals” after World War II." 

— Antony C. Sutton, Wall Street and the Rise of Hitler, Chapter 2 (The Empire of I.G. Farben) 
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General Dwight Eisenhower and the U.S. Army ex 
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Rows of bodies of dead inmates fill the yard of Lager Nordhausen, a Gestapo concentration camp in Germany on April 12, 1945. This photo 
shows less than half of the bodies of the several hundred inmates who died of starvation or were shot by Gestapo men. 


(Photo: National Archives) 
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German civilians remove piles 
1945. (Photo by John Florea/Time Life) 
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"A truck load of bodies of prisoners of the Nazis, in the Buchenwald concentration camp at Weimar, Germany. The bodies were about to be 


disposed of by burning when the camp was captured by troops of the 3rd U.S. Army." Photo taken on April 14, 1945. 
(Photo by Private First Class W. Chichersky, U.S. Army, National Archives) 








British soldiers supervise a work detail in which female Nazi German SS guards bury the bodies of concentration camp victims 
at Bergen-Belsen Concentration Camp on April 28, 1945. 


(Photo: ) 





In April 1945, German male civilians in Nordhausen, Germany are being forced by the Allies to dig graves for the prisoners killed 
at the Nordhausen concentration camp. (Photo: John Florea/Life Images) 
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"A German girl is overcome as she walks past the exhumed bodies of some of the 800 slave workers murdered by SS guards 


near Namering, Germany, and laid here so that townspeople may view the work of their Nazi leaders." (Photo by Cpl. Edward 
Belfer. May 17, 1945) 111-SC-264895. (ww2_183.jpg) (Photo: National Archives) 
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Victims of National Socialism and Nazi German terrorism 
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Nazi German officers forcibly separate Jewish men and women at a train station adjacent to a concentration camp. 
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The infamous Auschwitz-Birkenau Concentration Camp in Poland 
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Jews from the Warsaw ghetto at the Umschlagplatz on their way to the Treblinka death camp (IPN). 
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narrow-gauge cars on their way to the death camp at Chełmno. 
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A Buchenwald SS e appears in front of tortüred inmates at Buchenwald Comento Camp. 
(Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie, Amsterdam) 


“Political power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” — Mao Tse-tung 
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A Nazi German soldier is seen preparing to shoot the last Jew left alive in Vinica, Ukraine in 1941. (Photo: Library of Congress) 
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Executions of Kiev Jews by German army TENE killing units Eines anipsen) near Ivangorod Ukraine. The photo ` was mailed from the 
Eastern Front to Germany and intercepted at a Warsaw post office by a member of the Polish resistance collecting documentation on Nazi war 
crimes. The original print was owned by Tadeusz Mazur and Jerzy Tomaszewski and now resides in Historical Archives in Warsaw. The 
original German inscription on the back of the photograph reads, “Ukraine 1942, Jewish Action [operation], Ivangorod.” 





Bundesarchiv, Bild 1011-031-2436-03A 
Foto: Koch | Januar 1843 
Nazi German occupation forces hang Soviet partisans in January 1943. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 





Bundesarchiv, Bild 102-280 - 


Foto: a. Ang. | a.Dat. 


The Stairs of Death at Mauthausen Concentration Camp near Mauthausen, Austria (Photo: German Federal Archives) 


(Note: The 12-hour days of hard physical labor on a meager diet were lethal for many of the inmates. But there were other more 
direct methods of killing. The ‘Stairs of Death’ involved long lines of prisoners carrying 50kg granite blocks up the stairs. Those 
who stumbled would fall on the prisoners following them, creating a domino effect that killed or injured dozens.) 
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Nazi German firing squads killing a group of prisoners 
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A map of Nazi German concentration camps in Poland during World Wai I 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (1943) 
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A group of Jews, including women and children, i is escorted from the Warsaw Ghetto in Vara. Poland by Nazi German 
soldiers on April 19, 1943, the first day of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising lasted from April 19, 1943 
to May 16, 1943. 





Zt vx cM o - Fate Cr vr il 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising — Photo from Jürgen Stroop Report to Heinrich Himmler from May 1943. The original German caption reads: “Askaris 
used during the operation”. The unit trained in village of Trawniki was made up of Ukrainians, Russians, Belorussians, Poles, Estonians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, ethnic Germans, Kazakhs and Tartars. 








Jewish civilians surrender to the Nazi German army after Jews attempted to resist the Nazi German army in a failed uprising during the 
destruction of the Warsaw Ghetto in Warsaw, Poland in April-May 1943. An estimated 6 million Jews as well as millions of Poles and 
Germans were exterminated in concentration camps during World War Il. (Photo: ) 





a EUREN i a ne an 
Waffen SS soldier guards Jews that were captured during the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in 1943. 
(Photo: ) 





Jews that were captured during the uprising being taken to the Umschlagplatz (transfer point). 
(Photo: ) 
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Waffen SS soldiers remove Jews from a building where they had taken refuge during the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in 1943. (Photo: 
) 
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Fi | A body lying in the street in the ghetto 
A Jewish person lies unconscious on a sidewalk in the Warsaw Ghetto in 1941. 
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Bundesarchiv, Bild 1011-270-0288- 10 
Foto: Anthor | Juni 1942 








Bundesarchiv, Bild 101 I-270-D298-11 
Foto: Amthor | Juni 1942 


Warsaw Ghetto in June 1942: Jewish police officers guard an access point from outside the ghetto. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 





March 1943. 
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Nazi German soldiers oversee the deportat 
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Entrance to the Krakow Ghetto 
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An auxiliary Jewish police force kept order in the Lodz Ghetto (the second-largest Jewish ghetto located in Lodz, Poland) and 
was was used by the Germans to organise the selection of people for deportation. 
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(A Jewish SEOOIISRdn in the Warsaw Ghetto salutes the photographer. (Photo: 
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A crowded street scene in the Warsaw Ghetto captured from inside a moving vehicle. (Photo: 








Bundesarchiv, Bild 1011-134-0796-30 
Foto: Knobloch, Ludwig | 25. wai 1841 


A Jewish police officer directs traffic in the Warsaw Ghetto on May 25, 1941. (Photo: Bundesarchiv/German Federal Archives) 
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An SS Sergeant (Oberscharfuehrer) interrogates religious Jews captured during the suppression of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in 1943. The 


original German caption reads: "Jewish rabbis." (Photo: The Stroop Report/SS Major General Juergen Stroop) 
http://resources.ushmm.org/inquery/uia_doc.php/photos/6439?hr=null 
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The Mass Extermination of Jews in German Occupied Poland 
laddress to the Governments of the United Nations on December 10th, 1942] 





Left photo: Witold Pilecki (May 13, 1901—May 25, 1948) was a Polish army officer who volunteered to infiltrate Auschwitz- 
Birkenau Concentration Camp in Poland and conduct espionage inside Auschwitz during World War II. Pilecki “infiltrated” 
Auschwitz by deliberately getting himself arrested by the Nazis during a Warsaw street roundup on September 19, 1940. Pilecki 
provided the Polish government-in-exile a detailed account of Nazi German atrocities that occurred inside Auschwitz. Pilecki 
escaped from Auschwitz in 1943 and fought against the Nazi German army during the Warsaw Uprising in August 1944. 


Right photo: “The Mass Extermination of Jews in German Occupied Poland" was a report published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Poland in London in 1942. The information inside the report was provided by Witold Pilecki. 
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Auschwitz concentration camp photos of Witold Pilecki in 1941. 





Captain Witold Pilecki stands on the docket during a Communist “show trial” in Warsaw, Communist Poland in March 1948. 
Pilecki was sentenced to death for committing crimes against the Communist Polish regime and espionage; Pilecki was executed 
by the Polish Communist government on May 25, 1948. 
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Auschwitz concentration camp survivor and Polish patriot Witold Pilecki appears in a prison photo at Mokotów prison in Poland 
in 1947. 








"German policy towards the Polish people was simple in its ruthlessness. It aimed at the complete annihilation of the more 
outstanding elements of the Polish nation. The rest was to be reduced to unconditional servitude for the greater glory of the 
Reich. Private property was deliberately destroyed. Factories, industry, even modern buildings and blocks of flats belonging 
to individuals were taken over by the Germans. Every means of education was abolished. Universities were closed, secondary 
schools disbanded. Only lower vocational schools were tolerated so that boys and girls could learn some manual trade- 
Germany was in need of trained workers. The youth of Poland would have been entirely deprived of education if it were not for the 
initiative of the Polish people themselves, who, at the risk of great sacrifice and danger, had organised clandestine schooling. Under 
German occupation, a Pole had no right to own property, no right to participate in any sort of cultural activity, no right to 
study. He was only to sweat and labour under the supervision of German slave-drivers. Even so he could never feel safe or be 
sure to survive. This included everybody, not only the members of the Underground organisation, but also those whose 
existence was perfectly regular from the German point of view. There was no family in Poland that did not suffer, not one that 
did not mourn somebody dear, either killed or imprisoned or held in a concentration camp. All this is difficult to imagine for 
anyone who was not then in Poland. Only those who, day after day, lived through the tragedy can understand. We in Poland never met 
the so-called *good Germans." Towards us they were always ruthless tyrants and murderers, intoxicated with victory and out to drain 
every drop of profit from our subjugated country." 

— The Secret Army by General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (published in 1950), p. 38 


"The main topic of our conversations was, however, the question of the German policy of hostages. The Germans had two aims in 
imposing this system of communal responsibility. In the first place, they tried to force the members of the Underground to consider 
the fight not worth the appalling cost. And, secondly, they expected to drive a wedge between the population and the Underground; to 
discredit the leaders of the latter in the eyes of the nation by representing them as responsible for the mass reprisals. Terror is, 
however, a dangerous weapon. Mass reprisals amounted to the indiscriminate use of terror which affected everybody and 
produced a feeling of universal danger independent of whether the individual was playing an active part in the fight or not. It 
was all a matter of luck, since the choice of subjects for the arrests, deportations to concentration camps and executions was 
made without the slightest discrimination. In fact, a member of a secret organisation could actually feel safer than others in the 
circumstances. He had the protection of his organisation's intelligence service, which was often in a position to warn him of 
approaching danger, and, with his false documents, he was much safer. The method of imposing mass responsibility, striking as it did 
at the population as a whole, produced a result quite opposite to the one intended. It developed a strong tendency to strengthen the 
bond uniting the whole nation, increased the general feeling of solidarity and opened all eyes to the necessity for universal co- 
operation. The results thus produced were ideal for the development of conspiracy. On the other hand, these particular German 
methods forced us to act carefully and to adopt widespread precautions. The rule that poison and not revolvers should be used in self- 
defence, came as a necessary consequence. In such circumstances, a man is not protecting his own life so much as those of the others 
whom he might betray under torture. The second principle which had constantly to be borne in mind was that every act directed against 
the Germans had to be of vital importance and be necessitated by a strong reason clearly understandable to every Pole. We were forced 
to avoid any action dictated merely by desire for revenge or inspired by hatred and deprived of any deeper military significance. A 
representative type of work undertaken by the Underground during the first period of occupation was sabotage on the railways. The 
number of railway engines to be sabotaged each month was fixed by headquarters in Warsaw in a monthly programme. It became 
necessary to create special units for that purpose. Special instructions for this work were developed and printed with the collaboration 
of engine-drivers and engineers. Only such methods as could not be proved to have been sabotage were adopted, and they were 
gradually improved upon. In 1940, the average period of disablement for each engine damaged was fourteen hours; in 1942 the period 
had risen to five days; by 1943 to fourteen days. A specially prepared chemical product was added to the grease in the greasing-box. 
Only ten days later, our observers in railway maintenance shops all over Poland reported that about 200 engines had had to be 
withdrawn from circulation, some for three days, some for three months, according to how soon the engine-driver in each case realised 
that something was out of order. The Germans were quite unable to diagnose the cause. For nearly three weeks, rail traffic in Poland 
was completely disorganised; a large number of trains had to be withdrawn, and delays in the timetable often passed the twenty-four 
hour mark. Another railway objective was the material being sent by Russia across Poland to Germany. At that time Russia was 
helping Hitler considerably in his fight against the West. Russia's main exports to Germany were oil, coal, cotton wastes and ores. 
One of the regular lines used for this traffic ran through Przemysl, Cracow and Breslau — that is to say, across my region. The Germans 
had developed this line and made it capable of an increased turnover in order to get the supplies through more quickly. Przemysl 
Station (on the demarcation line fixed by the Molotov-Ribbentrop Agreement) had been rebuilt and enlarged, and here, therefore, the 
Germans had made special installations for loading supplies. Two or three trains of petrol wagons passed along the line every day. For 
the destruction of these, we used incendiary bombs of our own production. A container charged with explosive was fixed on a 
pneumatic lever. One movement of the hand was sufficient to fix the bomb firmly under the tank-car. A somewhat primitive 
clockwork attachment fixed the moment of detonation; it was worked by the rhythm of the train going over sleepers. Thus we could 
time the distance from Przemysl at which the explosion would take place. Germans never knew where the sabotage had originated, in 
Poland or Germany." 

— The Secret Army by General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (published in 1950), p. 38-40 


“The principle of collective responsibility imposed by the Germans upon the population for every act of resistance or sabotage which 
we carried out forced us to adopt methods of attack which would, so far as possible, avoiq these German mass reprisals on the civilian 
population. We had, too, to establish a balance between our own losses and those we inflicted upon the enemy. But the end of 1942 
marked a turning-point in the civilian state of mind. The change was not only due to the situation on the various war fronts; its 
immediate cause was in Poland proper: I refer to the massacres of the Jews. From the very beginning, German policy had been 
moving steadily and systematically towards the extermination of the Jews in Poland-a community of about 3^ million souls. 
Immediately after the September, 1939, campaign all Jews were obliged to wear an armband showing the star of David. In December, 
1939, they were ordered to settle in certain specified districts, thus reviving the idea of the mediceval Ghetto. On November 14th, 
1940, the Warsaw Ghetto was closed. Any Jew found beyond its confines was shot on the spot. The Jewish districts had been 
surrounded by walls 8 feet high and German sentries were posted at the few entrances. Signs were erected, bearing the 
inscription: "Spotted Typhus. Entry and exit forbidden." The next Nazi step was the liquidation of communities of Jews in the smaller 
towns and their transfer to the Ghettos of the larger towns. At the beginning of 1942, the Warsaw Ghetto, which was a very small area, 
held over 400,000 Jews. The houses were indescribably overcrowded, with as many as fifteen people to a room. The food rations 
allowed them by the Germans consisted of 4’ Ib. of bread per month-nothing else. Thus the Jewish population was condemned to 
death by starvation. Human life, however, is stronger than the most heavily armed guards, and food trickled into the Ghetto by the 
most fantastic channels; through the cellars of adjoining houses, through the sewers, and through gaps which were torn in the Ghetto 
walls almost every night. But all this smuggling in of food was utterly insufficient, and appalling misery, want and hunger reigned 
within. Trams which had to pass through the Ghetto were allowed to keep to their route at first, although they were not permitted to 
stop in the Ghetto region. This gave me an opportunity to see conditions for myself on several occasions. The general impression was 
one of swarming humanity. The appearance of a uniformed German among the seething mass produced indescribable panic. Driven by 
fear, the crowd would try to rush away and, almost miraculously, the street became deserted. The mortality rate was so high that I often 
saw corpses lying in the street, covered with newspapers. There they would remain till the municipal rubbish carts came and cleared 
them away the next morning. The area was completely blacked out at night as the electric current was cut off. Before the war, the 
Jewish districts in Poland had been inhabited by only the poorest Jews. The Germans had steadily increased their misery and want. 
And now to these districts were driven Jewish doctors, attorneys, industrialists and scholars. In the course of months, the Ghetto in 
Warsaw became almost hermetically sealed from the outside world. Very occasionally, under the spur of starvation, an individual Jew 
would succeed in escaping when hunger overcame fear of death — for it was certain death for any Jew to fall into German hands 
outside the Ghetto." — The Secret Army by General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (published in 1950), p. 95-96 


“The "liquidation" of the Ghetto began with the appearance of official notices announcing that by order of the German authorities all 
Jews living in Warsaw, regardless of sex or age, "were to be transported to the east." Every person deported was permitted to take all 
valuables such as money, jewellery, gold, etc. This sounded suspicious-doubly so since, according to previous German orders, no Jew 
was allowed to be in possession of any gold. The wild and indiscriminate firing which had gone on all night was designed solely to 
terrorise the Jews into complete subjection. Towards noon, mass hunts began. Small groups, when rounded up, were driven to the 
square near Stawki Street, adjoining a railway siding. Hurried and jostled, the Jews were crowded into closed lorries, which were then 
secured by barbed wire. In this way, 5,000 people were taken away in one day. We were to learn that this was to be a daily event. In 
the Ghetto, the panic-stricken Jews fled from place to place, from street to street, seeking shelter in the cellars. Many thousands spent 
the night in the synagogues, wailing and praying. The horror of it was increased because the Germans endeavoured to force the 
specially organised Jewish police force to assist in the work. The Chairman of the Jewish Council in the Ghetto, Czerniakow, who was 
also chief of the police force, was instructed by the Germans to assemble a certain number of his co-religionists in the so-called 
Umschlag Platz, near Stawki Street, every day. Unwilling to assist in the extermination of his fellow Jews, Czerniakow poisoned 
himself with potassium cyanide. The names of concentration camps such as Belzec, Sobibor and so on, began to be mentioned. 
Rumours arose among the Jews that those who had already left had been given work, food and housing accommodation. These 
rumours were clearly started by the Germans in order to reduce their victims to docility. As early as July 29th we had learned from the 
reports of railroad workers that the transports were being sent to the concentration camp at Treblinka and that there the Jews 
disappeared without trace. There could be no further doubt this time that the deportations were but a prelude to extermination." 

— The Secret Army by General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (published in 1950), p. 99 


“By August 8^ [, 1942], 150,000 Jews had been deported from the Warsaw Ghetto. One month after the beginning of the massacre we knew 
all the details concerning their fate, despite the exceptional measures taken by the Germans to prevent any leakage of information from the 
concentration camp at Treblinka. At first we only received fragments of news, such as that passenger trains were no longer permitted to stop 
at Treblinka Station. Later, the whole story reached us. Train loads of Jews drew up at the camp situated in the forest where the Jews were 
driven from the wagons and ordered to deposit all their possessions-in particular, money and valuables. They were then made to strip and 
proceed to the “baths.” An enormous sign board announced that clothing would be given out after the bath and that they would then be sent 
out in batches to their various places of work. As the world now knows the “baths” were poison gas chambers. The next stage was 
simply a communal grave, which was extended day and night by two mechanical excavators. Into the pit were flung row upon row of 
corpses of men, women and children. After a time, trains from Treblinka began to pass through Warsaw. They were full of enormous 
stocks of clothes for transformation into raw materials for the German textile mills. So vanished the last trace of the victims. Polish 
railwaymen on the Warsaw junction noted three wagons loaded with human hair. We had a sample of this hair analysed and found that the 
Jews had been murdered by gas formed from some compound of cyanide hydrogen. It was later replaced by ordinary steam, so that the 
Jews were no longer poisoned, but suffocated. September 10th was to be the last day of the extermination campaign." 

— The Secret Army by General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (published in 1950), p. 102 


Warsaw Uprising Guren l, a October 2, 1944) — 
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A Polish army patrol in Warsaw, Poland on August 1, 1944, led by Lieut. m J one rv ') from Batalion Pięść, 
during the beginning of the Warsaw Uprising. 
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Bundesarchiv, Bild 183-8 7808. 
Foto: Schremmer | August 1844 ca. 


Members of the Waffen-SS participate in street fighting during the Warsaw Uprising of 1944 in Warsaw, Poland in August 
1944. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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Citizens of Lwów, Poland [Lviv, Ukraine] look for their friends and relatives that were previously arrested by Soviet NKVD and detained in 
prison. The corpses of victims of Soviet NKVD murdered in last days of June 1941 occured just after outbreak of German-Soviet War (and 
NKVD prisoner massacres) and the escape of Soviet Red Army and NKVD troops from the Russian-occupied Polish cities. (Photo: Wikipedia) 
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General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, Commander of the Polish Home Army during the Warsaw Uprising in 1944 and prisoner of 
war in Nazi German captivity 





General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski (left), Commander of the Polish Home Army, shakes hands with a Nazi German army officer 
(right) in Warsaw, Poland as he prepares to surrender his portion of the Home Army in October 1944. 


Aerial Bombing of European Cities 





in London is pictured during the Nazi German bombing raid on Sunday, December 29, 1940. 
(Photo: ) 


“The climax raid of these weeks came once more to London, on Sunday, December 29. All the painfully-gathered German 
experience was expressed on this occasion," Churchill wrote of the infamous Dec. 29th raid. "It was an incendiary classic. The 
weight of the attack was concentrated upon the City of London itself. It was timed to meet the dead-low-water hour. The water- 
mains were broken at the outset by very heavy high-explosive parachute-mines. Nearly fifteen hundred fires had to be fought. 
The damage to railway stations and docks was serious. Eight [ Christopher] Wren churches were destroyed or damaged. The 
Guildhall was smitten by fire and blast, and St. Paul's Cathedral was only saved by heroic exertions." 

— British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Life magazine, February 28, 1949 

(also from Their Finest Hour by Winston S. Churchill, p. 333) 


London during the Blitzkrieg in December 1940. 








Residents of London rest inside an underground (subway) station during an air raid in the summer of 1940. 
(UPI/Corbis-Bettmann) 
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British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, whose mere presence among the people, encourages them to persevere against Nazi 
Germany. 
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King George VI of Great Britain and Queen Elizabeth (the Queen Mother) stand amongst the rubble left from the bombing of 
Buckingham Palace in London in 1940. (Jack Barker/Times Newspapers Ltd) 








X: yo 25 ~ 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill surveys the damage done to the House of Commons (British Parliament) in London by 
Nazi German bombers in May 1941. (UPI/Corbis-Bettmann) 





The Nazi German ultimatum ordering the Dutch commander of Rotterdam to cease fire was delivered to him at 10:30h on 14 
May 1940. At 13:22h, Nazi German air force bombers set the whole inner city of Rotterdam ablaze, killing 814 of its 


inhabitants. The photo was taken after the removal of all debris. (Photo: National Archives) 





German survivors in Dresden, Germany look for their relatives after the British Royal Air Force fire-bombed the city from 
February 13-15, 1945. According to an investigation sponsored by the Dresden city council, an estimated 25,000 Germans died 
in the fire-bombing, although some Germans (primarily Nazi sympathizers and neo-Nazis) claim that an estimated 250,000 died 
in the bombing. 


Pile of corpse after the bombing of Dresden. (Source: ) 
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In this famous photograph taken from the Rathausturm (town hall tower), August Schreitmueller's 
sculpture “Goodness” surveys Dresden after a firestorm started by Allied bombers in 1945. 
Dresden in February 1945 after the firebombing 





Bundesarchiw, Bild 183-087 78-0001 
Fata: Hahn | Februar 1845 


Dresden, Germany in February 1945. (Photo: ) 
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A soldier from the Soviet Red Army plants the Soviet sickle-and-hammer flag on top of the Reichstag in Berlin on May 2, 1945. 
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A photo of Berlin, ER nmm mem Linden and jme Platz. in Tul 1945 (phate: William Vandiven) Tine Life) 
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The destruction of Cologne, Germany in 1945, with the Cologne Cathedral standing in the background. 
(Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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Cologne, Germany in 1945: Cologne Cathedral, Central Station, and the destroyed 
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Hohenzollernbrücke Bridge over the Rhine River. 


A mid-1945 aerial view of Frankfurt am Main, Germany devasted by the ravages of war and strategic bombing. 
The IG Farben Hochhaus (IG Farben headquarters), already in use as Headquarters United States Forces European Theater 
(HQ USFET), is clearly visible on the top. (United States Air Force Europe photo) 


The Headquarters. of the: American Forces in Germany i in the omei l G. esie k in à Frankfurt ain am rmi qM in 1949 








A German woman appears with all her Ee on the side of a street amid ruins of TEE II in late 1945. 
(Time Life photo) 


Katyn Massacre: Extermination of Polish Officers (1940) 
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Foto: 0.Ang. | April 1943 


Secretary of State of the Vichy French regime Fernand de Brinon appear at the graves of Polish Brigadier General Mieczystaw Smorawinski 
and Polish General Bronistaw Bohatyrewicz in Katyn, Soviet Union [western Russia] in April 1943. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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Brig. Gen. Mieczystaw Smorawinski i (left and General Bronistaw Bohatyrewicz were murdered by the Soviet Red Army at Katyn in 1940. 
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One of the mass graves at Katyn in 1943. 
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xhumation at Katyn. (Photo by the Polish Red Cross delegation) 
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March 5, 1940 memo from Lavrentiy Beria to Joseph Stalin, proposing execution of Polish military officers. 


Translation of Memorandum: 
The accepted proposal of Lavrentiy Beria to execute former Polish army and police officers in NK VD prisoner of war camps 
and prisons. March 1940. 


TOP SECRET 

From the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to comrade STALIN 

In the NK VD POW camps and in the prisons of the western oblasts of Ukraine and Belorussia there is currently a large number 
of former officers of the Polish army, former Polish police officers and employees of intelligence agencies, members of Polish 


nationalist c-r (counterrevolutionary) parties, participants in underground c-r rebel organizations, defectors and so on. All of 
them are implacable enemies of Soviet power and full of hatred for the Soviet system. 











POW officers and policemen located in the camps are attempting to continue c-r work and are leading anti-Soviet agitation. 
Each of them is simply waiting to be freed so they can have the opportunity to actively join the fight against Soviet power. 


NKVD agents in the western oblasts of Ukraine and Belorussia have uncovered a number of c-r rebel organizations. In each of 
these c-r organizations the former officers of the former Polish army and former Polish police officers played an active 
leadership role. 


Among the detained defectors and violators of the state- 
(Signatures: In favor - Stalin, Voroshilov, Molotov, Mikoyan) 
(In margin Comrade Kalinin - - In vor Comrade Kaganovich - In favor. ) 





The Katyn massacre, also known as the Katyn Forest massacre, was a mass murder of Polish nationals carried out by the Soviet 
secret police NKVD in April-May 1940. It was based on Lavrentiy Beria's proposal to execute all members of the Polish 
Officer Corps, dated March 5, 1940. This official document was then approved and signed by the Soviet Politburo, including 
Joseph Stalin. The number of victims is estimated at about 22,000, the most commonly cited number being 21,768. The victims 
were murdered in the Katyn Forest in Russia, the Kalinin and Kharkov prisons and elsewhere. About 8,000 were officers taken 
prisoner during the 1939 Soviet invasion of Poland, the rest being Polish doctors, professors, lawmakers, police officers, and 
other public servants arrested for allegedly being "intelligence agents, gendarmes, landowners, saboteurs, factory owners, 
lawyers, officials and priests." Since Poland's conscription system required every unexempted university graduate to become a 
reserve officer, the NKVD was able to round up much of the Polish intelligentsia, and the Russian, Ukrainian, Protestant, 
Muslim Tatar, Jewish, Georgian, and Belarusian intelligentsia of Polish citizenship. 





The term "Katyn Massacre" originally referred specifically to the massacre at Katyn Forest, near the villages of Katyn and 
Gnezdovo (about 12 miles west of Smolensk, Russia), of Polish military officers in the Kozelsk prisoner-of-war camp. This was 
the largest of the simultaneous executions of prisoners of war from geographically distant Starobelsk and Ostashkov camps, and 
the executions of political prisoners from West Belarus and West Ukraine, shot at Katyn Forest, at the NKVD headquarters in 
Smolensk, at a Smolensk slaughterhouse, and at prisons in Kalinin (Tver), Kharkov, Moscow, and other Soviet cities. The 
Belorussian and Ukrainian Katyn Lists are NKVD lists of names of Polish prisoners to be murdered at various locations in 
Belarus and Western Ukraine. The modern Polish investigation of the Katyn massacre covered not only the massacre at Katyn 
forest, but also the other mass murders mentioned above. There are Polish organisations such as the Katyn Committee and the 
Federation of Katyn Families, which again are inclusive of victims of the various mass murders at the various locations. 


Nazi Germany announced the discovery of mass graves in the Katyn Forest in 1943. The revelation led to the end of diplomatic 
relations between Moscow and the Polish government-in-exile in London. The Soviet Union continued to deny responsibility for 
the massacres until 1990, when it officially acknowledged and condemned the perpetration of the killings by the NKVD, as well 
as the subsequent cover-up. 





Imperial Japanese Military Aggression & Atrocities 
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Minister of the Army General Hideki Tojo (center) and EE Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka (right) propose a ‘toast with the German 
and Italian Ambassadors to Japan and officers from the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo, Japan in September 1940. The 
occasion was the signing of the Tripartite Pact, a defense agreement between Imperial Japan, Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Australian War Memorial) 





The Representatives of the Axis powers celebrate in Tokyo, Japan in 1943. ( ) 





The Military Policemen of the Imperial Japanese Army, better known as Kenpeitai (5&- EX), pose for a group photo in in 1935. 
The Kenpeitai was Imperial Japan's notorious secret police. The Kenpeitai was the equivalent of the Gestapo and the Abwehr. 
(Source: Japanese book "Showa History Vol.7: February 26 Incident" published by Mainichi Newspapers Company. ) 
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A Kenpeitai officer (right) appears Tm a poem Chinese soldiers in China, possibly i in qmm or YU in circa 1932 or 
1937. (Photo: ) 





Left: Japanese troops enter Hong "er on a December 26, 1941 led by Lieutenant General Takashi Sakai and Vice Admiral Masaichi Niimi. 
Right: Imperial Japanese Army soldiers march through downtown Singapore in February 1942. The Imperial Japanese Army exterminated up 
to 50,000 Chinese men during the first month of occupation of Singapore; the incident is known as the “Sook Ching massacre". 
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Imperial Japanese troops run for cover during mop up operations in Kuala Lumpur (British Malaya, later Malaysia) in January 1942. 
(Photo courtesy the Imperial War Museum) i 
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A Malayan Dollar Note (promissory note) issued by the Imperial Japanese government during World War II 





Japanese military forces land on Java (Dutch East Indies) in early 1942. Japan conquered the Dutch East Indies in an attempt to 
acquire oil [petroleum], rubber, and other raw materials that existed within the Dutch colony; petroleum and rubber were vital to 
the Imperial Japanese military-industrial complex. Imperial Japan possessed no oil fields within mainland Japan, and oil 
produced in Manchuria was inadequate to meet the needs of the Japanese industry. In 1941, the Dutch East Indies was the 
fourth-largest exporter of oil in the world; the other three primary oil exporters in 1941 were America, Iran, and Romania. The 
capital of the Dutch East Indies in 1941 was Batavia. The city of Batavia was renamed Jakarta in 1942. The Dutch army 
surrendered the Dutch East Indies to the Imperial Japanese Army on March 8, 1942. Indonesia declared its independence from 


the Netherlands on August 17, 1945. (Photo: Wikipedia) 
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A One Gulden Note (promissory note) for the Dutch East Indies issued by the Imperial Japanese government during World War II. 
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the Fifteenth Army begon major 


operations in Burma on 20 Janwary. 
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SCALE OF MILES 


Os j - t ae) a: LE | 
Soldiers of the Imperial Japanese Army (IJA) 15th Army prepare to march into Burma, a province of British India, in January 1942. 
(Photo: Mainichi Newspaper Company) 





Taken during the March of Death from Bataan to the prison camp march at Cabanatuan. 
Source: National Park Service (U.S. Department of Defense, USMC 114,540, National Archives) 
http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/File:March of Death from Bataan to the prison camp - Dead_soldiers.] 
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Map of Bataan Death March 





After defending the island for nearly a month, American and Filipino soldiers surrender to Japanese invasion troops on Corregidor Island, 
Philippines in May 1942. This photograph was captured from the Japanese during Japan's three-year occupation. (AP Photo) 





Imperial Japan's “invasion money" for the Philippines 


Prisoners in the prison camp in the Philippines in May 1942, after the Bataan Death March. (Photo: 
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American prisoners carry the remains of their comrades on burial detail at Camp O'Donnell in the Philippines in May 1942, 
weeks after the Bataan Death March. This photograph, captured from the Japanese, shows American prisoners using improvised 
litters to carry those of their comrades who, from the lack of food or water on the march from Bataan, fell along the road. The 
Imperial Japanese Army prohibited American prisoners-of-war from resting and eating during the forced march from Bataan to 
the nearby prison camps. (Photo: National Archives) 








J apanese soldiers are seen shooting Sikh pase who are sitting blindfolded i in a rough semi-circle about 20 yards away in 
circa 1941 or 1942. (Photo: htt ) 





Left photo: The photo shows a captured mE V mem Leonard G. Siffleet being beheaded by Yasuno Chikao in Aitape, 
New Guinea on October 24, 1943; from the Australian War Memorial, original caption: "Aitape, New Guinea. 24 October 1943. 
A photograph found on the body a a dead Japanese soldier showing NX143314 Sergeant (Sgt) Leonard G. Siffleet of "M" 





Special Unit, wearing a blindfold and with his arms tied, about to be beheaded with a sword by Yasuno Chikao. The execution 
was ordered by Vice Admiral Kamada, the commander of the Japanese Naval Forces at Aitape. Sgt. Siffleet was captured with 
Private (Pte) Pattiwahl and Pte Reharin, Ambonese members of the Netherlands East Indies Forces, whilst engaged in 
reconnaissance behind the Japanese lines. 





Right photo: Imperial Japanese Army soldier prepares to murder a Chinese prisoner. 
(Source: ) 
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A Japanese newspaper report of the 
This news was originally reported by the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shinbun in l . Both soldiers were extradited to China after the 
war, tried for their actions in Chinese court, and were executed on 

An estimated 200,000 Chinese people died in Nanking following the Japanese conquest of the capital city. 
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A picture of ' ‘comfort women’ > > who were forcedi into sexual pe by the Imperial J apanese military during World War II. 
(Source: ) 





Former "comfort woman" Lee Yong-Soo (L) appears with her supporters holding portraits of Chinese, Philippine, South Korean and Taiwanese 
comfort women who were sex slaves for Japanese soldiers during World War ll, at a protest held in front of the Japanese parliament in Tokyo, 
in this 14 June 2007 file photo. Japan on June 27, 2007 brushed aside calls from American lawmakers for a fresh apology to wartime sex 
slaves, even as the former "comfort women" renewed their demands for Tokyo to acknowledge their plight. Japan said the U.S. move to pass 
a resolution calling for an "Unambiguous" apology from Japan for the coercion of women into army brothels during World War ll would not 
damage relations between the two allies. (AFP/Getty Images) 


E. "dr i 
Former "comfort women," Jan Ruff O'Herne, 83, (L) and Yong Soo Lee, 78, speak during a news conference at the office of Amnesty 
International February 16, 2007 in Washington, DC. There were and estimated 200,000 so-called "comfort women" who were sexually 
enslaved by the Imperial Japanese Army before and during World War Il. The women have worked since 1945 "to hold the Japanese 
government accountable for the Japanese military's actions in World War II." Jan Ruff O'Herne, born in what is now Indonesia, was imprisoned 
by the Japanese military when she was 21-years-old in 1942. Separated from her family, O'Herne was taken to a "comfort station" where she 
was abused, beaten and raped day after day for three months. Yong was kidnapped in her home country of Korea by the Japanese at the age 
of 14 and taken to a ship where she was beaten, tortured and raped. Her imprisonment lasted two years during which time she was given a 
Japanese name. The women are now seeking an official apology and compensation from the Japanese government. 


(Photo by Chip Somodevilla/Getty Images) 
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October 25, 1944: Imperial Japanese Kamikaze pilot in a Mitsubishi Zero AGM5 Model 52 crash-dives on escort carrier USS White Plains 
(CVE-66). The aircraft is missing the flight deck and impacts the water just off the port quarter of the ship a few seconds later. 


(U.S. Navy photo/National Archives) 


Imperial Japanese plane shot down as it attempted to attack USS KITKUN BAY." Near Mariana Islands, June 1944. (Photo: National Archives) 
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Bombing of Hong Kong by the United States 14th Air Force, October 16, 1944 
(Photo: ) 
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Japanese children in Hiroshima huddle together shortly after the U.S. Army Air Forces dropped an atomic bomb on August 6, 
1945. The photos and films taken immediately after the blast were confiscated and suppressed by the U.S. government for 
more than 60 years. The 1945 atomic bomb in the Japanese city of Hiroshima, one of the only times that nuclear weapons were 
used in warfare, instantly killed an estimated 100,000 people and injured thousands more, with the majority of its victims being 
civilians. Casualties of the atomic bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki included ethnic Korean migrant workers, American and 
British prisoners-of-wars, Roman Catholic nuns (primarily in Nagasaki), and women and children. 

(Source: http://www.flatrock.org.nz/topics/history/stalins wife and other tales.htm) 








The exact moment of detonation of the atomic bomb at Nagasaki, Japan is captured in this photograph on August 9, 1945. 
(Photo: ) 
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JR. 
The remains of Urakami Cathedral (left) appear on a hill in Nagasaki, Japan in late 1945, months after the atomic bomb destroyed most of 
Nagasaki. (Photo: U.S. National Archives) 
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Left photo: Japanese burn victims from the atomic bombs Right: A mushroom cloud produced by an atomic bomb. 
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Left photo: Japanese burn victims from the atomic bombs 
Right photo: Only a small part of a Roman Catholic cathedral is left standing in its own ruins after the bombing of Nagasaki, 


Japan in 1945. Catholic nuns were among the casualties of the atomic bombing of Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. (CORBIS) 
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Photo: Looking over Sarugaku- cho from the roof of the Hiroshima Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry , early October 1945. Photo by Shigeo Hayashi. 





The "Valley of Death" — Nagasaki, Japan in 1945 (Photo: http://ww eyes RST Ee TI WIDE WU | 
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Battered religious figures stand watch on a hill above a tattered valley. Nagasaki, Japan on September 24, 1945, six weeks after 
the city was destroyed by the world's second atomic bomb attack. 


(Photo by Corporal Lynn P. Walker, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, Nat ) 
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Nagasaki in August 1945 
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Aerial view showing ruins of the Mitsubishi factory, which produced munitions, torpedoes and armor, amid the devastation of 
Nagasaki, Japan on September 6, 1945. (Photo: George Silk/Time Life) 


Charred remains of Japanese civilians after a firebombing 
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A sacred Torii Gate stands erect over the completely destroyed area of a Shinto shrine in Nagasaki in October 1945, after the 
second atomic bomb ever used in warfare was dropped by the U.S. over the Japanese industrial center. Due to its structure, the 
blast of the explosion could go around it, therefore leaving the arch intact. The bombing killed more than 70,000 people 


instantly, with ten thousands dying later from effects of the radioactive fallout. (AP Photo) 
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The Urakami Catholic Cathedral in Nagasaki, seen September 13, 1945, is laid waste in the aftermath of the detonation of the 


atom bomb over a month ago over this city. (AP Photo/ACME/Stanley Troutman) 
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' ey 
Aerial view of Hiroshima the day after, August 7, 1945, the United States dropped the atomic bomb on it during World War II, 
Japan. (Photo by Hulton Archive/Getty Images) 
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Shortly after the first atomic bomb ever used in warfare was dropped by the United States over the J apanese i of Hiroshima, 


survivors are seen as they receive emergency treatment by military medics, on Aug. 6, 1945. The explosion instantly killed more 
than 60,000 people, with ten of thousands others dying later from effects of the radioactive fallout. (AP Photo) 


- Color photograph of the ruins of central Hiroshima ii in autumn of 1945. (U.S. National Archives) 
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An American correspondent views the Atomic Dome in Hiroshima on September 8, 1945. (AP Photo) 
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A man wheels his bicycle thorough Hiroshima, days after the city was leveled by an atomic bomb blast, Japan. The view here is 


looking west-northwest, about 550 feet from where the bomb landed, known as X, on August 6, ... moreA man wheels his 
bicycle thorough Hiroshima, days after the city was leveled by an atomic bomb blast, Japan. The view here is looking west- 
northwest, about 550 feet from where the bomb landed, known as X, on August 6, 1945. (Photo by Keystone/Getty Images) 





The shell of a building stands amid acres of rubble in this view of the Japanese city of Hiroshima on August 8, 1945. 
(AP Photo/Mitsugi Kishida) 


peg Mee whi. 
View of the atomic bomb, codenamed 'Little Boy,' as it sits on trailer cradle in a bomb pit on the North Field of Tinian airbase, 
North Marianas Islands, early August, 1945. The bomb was loaded onto the B-29 Superfortress 'Enola Gay' and dropped on the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima on August 6. (Photo by PhotoQuest/Getty Images) 
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View of the B-29 Superfortress 'Enola Gay,' on its return from the bombing mission over Hiroshima, as it is taxis on the North 
Field of Tinian airbase, North Marianas Islands, August 6, 1945. The plane had dropped an atomic bomb, codenamed 'Little 
Boy,' on the Japanese city. (Photo by PhotoQuest/Getty Images) 
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Dear Mr. President: 

I think it is very important that I should 
have a talk with you as soon as possible on a highly 
secret matter. 

I mentioned it to you shortly after you took 
office but have not urged it since on account of the 
pressue you have been under. It, however, has such a 
bearing on our present foreign relations and has such an 
important effect upon all my thinking in this field that 


I think you ought to know about it without much further 


delay. 





Faithfully yours, 


The President, 
The White House. | 





DECLASSIFIED 
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OSD leter, April 12, 1974 


By NLT fi, NARS Date 2. 2. 7t. 
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7 Tokyo, J apan in 1945 after a series of American air raids 





Emperor Hirohito surveys damage from bombing in Tokyo, Japan on March 18, 1945. (Carl Mydans /Time Life) 


The Final Days at Flensburg & 
Arrest of the “Three Tramps” in Flensburg 
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The Arrest of the Three Tramps of the Flensburg Government: General Alfred Jodl (left), Dr Albert Speer (center), and Grand 
Admiral Karl Doenitz (foreground, center), are seen handcuffed after their arrest by the Allies in Flensburg, Germany on May 23, 
1945. The Nazi German government and the German High Command officially ceased to exist that day. Prominent members of the 
Flensburg Government included: Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz (Reich President and Minister of War), Albert Speer (Minister of 
Industry and Production), and General Alfred Jodl (Chief of Operations Staff of the Wehrmacht) (Photo: German Federal Archives) 





Albert Speer (2* left), Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz (3™ left), and General Alfred odl (4^ left) are arrested by the British Army at 
Flensburg, Germany on May 23, 1945. (Photo: Imperial War Museums, London) 


http://www.iwm.org.uk/collections/item/object/205 194778 
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Albert Speer (left), Karl Doenitz (center), and Alfred Jodl appear at a meeting at Flensburg, Germany on May 23, 1945 before they 
were arrested and handcuffed by the Allies. Alfred Jodl was hanged at Nuremberg, Germany on October 16, 1946. 


Prisoners being led away from the house in Muivik, a few miles from Flensburg, in May 1945 where members of the German 
Government were located. The operation was carried out by men of 'A' Company, Ist Battalion, The Cheshire Regiment. In total, 
twelve 'Grade 1' prisoners were taken including General Jodl. (Photo: Imperial War Museums, London) 





General Alfred Jodl (center), the Chief of Operations Staff of the Wehrmacht, signs the German Instrument of Surrender at 
Rheims, France on May 7, 1945. 





American Army Gen. Walter Bedell Smith (second from right) and other American, British, and Soviet Red Army officers meet 
with General Alfred Jodl at Rheims, France on May 7, 1945 to discuss surrender terms. 
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General Dwight Eisenhower and other Allied officers celebrate in Rheims, France on May 7, 1945 shortly after Nazi Germany 

surrendered to the American and British forces. 





Only this text in English is authoritative 





i. We the undersigned, acting by authority 
of the German High Command, hereby surrender 
unconditionally to the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the 
soviet High Command all forces on land, sea, and in 
the air who are at this date under German control. 

2. The German High Command will at once 
issue orders to all German military, naval and 
air authorities and to all forces under German 
control to cease active operations at 454] hours 
Central European time on "€ May and to 
remain in the positions occupied at that time. No 
ship, vessel, or aircraft is to be souttled, or any 
damage done to their hull, machinery or equipment, 

3j. The German High Command will at once 
issue to the appropriate commanders, and ensure 
the carrying out of any further orders issued by 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force 
and by the Soviet High Command. 

ie This act of military surrender is without 
prejudioe to, and will be superseded by any 
general instrument of surrender imposed by, or 
on behalf of the United Nations and applicable 


to GERMANY and the German armed forces as a wholes 
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5. In the event of the German High Command 
or any of the forces under their control failing 
to act in accordance with this Aot of Surrender, 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Farce 
and the Soviet High Command will take such punitive 
or other action as they deem appropriates 


Signed yz oe Wood! ontn 7% dey of May, 1915. 


On behalf of the German High Command. 





On behalf of the Supreme Commander, On behalf of the Soviet 
Allied ditiorary Force. High Command, 
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Bundesarchiv, Bild 183-R777oo 
Foto: o.Ang. | 8. Mai 1845 


Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel (center) surrenders to the Allies in Berlin on May 8, 1945. 
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Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel sign the ratified surrender terms for the German Army at Russian Headquarters in Berlin on May 


7, 1945. (National Archives) 





The signing the German Instrument of Surrender at the Soviet headquarters in Karlshorst, Berlin, Germany on May 8, 1945. 
Standing in the middle is Soviet Marshal Georgy Zhukov. 
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The Supreme Commanders in Berlin on June 5 , 1945; from left to right: Field Marshal Bernard Montgomery (Great Britain), 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower (America), Soviet Marshal Georgy Zhukov, and General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny (France). 
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German citizens in Allied-occupied Berlin looking for anything of value that can be used for barter. (UPI/Corbis-Bettmann) 


DACHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP - LIBERATION 
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. A Documentary - U.S. Massacre of Waffen SS — April 29, 
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06:00 Waffen SS-Obersturmführer (Lt.) Heinrich Skodzensky, the new, hastily designated Camp Commandant, 
holds morning roll call for the garrison now guarding Dachau. His roll call tallied 560 men, many of them in 
hospital. A mere lieutenant had never before commanded the massive concentration camp, but the real SS 
Commandant, Martin Gottfried Weiss, had "run off" the day before, along with more than a thousand of the 
Allgemeine and Death's Head SS guards stationed at the camp prior to the American approach. Skodzensky's 
orders were to surrender. (Dachau Archive) 


07:35 3rd Battalion, 157th Infantry Regiment, of the U.S. 45th (Thunderbird) Division, as part of Task Force 
Love, jumps off from the village of Gross Inzemoos (10 miles northeast of Augsburg) with three rifle companies 
Supported by tanks. 


08:30 After eliminating sniper pockets, 3rd Battalion is temporarily halted by a blown bridge near 
Ampermocking, some four miles from the city of Dachau. 


09:30 Tanks of the 101st Tank Battalion enter the city of Dachau after an alternate river crossing is found. 


10:00 Two rifle companies (K and L) of 3rd Battalion are dispatched to attack toward Munich. I Company is 
held in reserve. 


10:15 3rd Battalion HQ receives orders to capture the camp at Dachau. 


10:30 I Company and elements of M Company (3rd Battalion) are dispatched in the direction of the 
concentration camp. Tanks are held up by a bridge over the Amper River which is blown when armor is within 
20 yards, killing a large number of German soldiers who are unable to cross in time. 


10:45 ist Lt. L.R. Stewart and 1st Sgt. Robert Wilson of L Company find a footbridge defended by a lone 
German machine gunner. After firing one belt of ammunition the German retreats and I Company then crosses. 


Tanks and L Company remain behind to clear Dachau and continue the attack toward Munich. 
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10:55 An Intelligence & Reconnaissance (I & R) patrol reaches the outskirts of the concentration camp and 
receives enemy fire. A jeep with four men sent from HQ to accept the German surrender turns around and flees 
the scene. Obersturmführer Skodzensky attempts to surrender the camp to the Americans, but is somehow shot 


and killed in the confusion. 





11:00 Forward elements of I Company enter the concentration camp after finding and inspecting a trainload of 
dead prisoners. of Burton, Ohio is believed to be the first American liberator to enter the 
concentration camp and come within view of the inmates. (Avenger) 
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11:20 American soldiers reach the inner compound where inmates are imprisoned. See location 


11:25 The crematorium and gas chamber are soon discovered at location . Pandemonium reigns and dead 
bodies are everywhere. 
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The original camp crematorium, built in 1940 as the death rate in the camp began to increase, was replaced b 


y the structure above in 1942. 
It has a larger physical plant, a gas chamber and four sophisticated incinerators of the so-called "Baracke X" type. According to most 


historians, the gas chamber, which was disguised as a shower room, was never put into use. Several former inmates have said otherwise. 
(Courtesy of Dachau Archive) 








11:30 The American GIs in a frenzy or horror, anger and guilt gun down some 122 captured German soldiers - 
most of them Waffen SS. Dozens of inmates break out of the prison enclosure and kill approximately 40 guards, 
some with their bare hands. Private John Lee of I Company later told newspapers that he was personally 
involved in at least 60 of the killings. 


12:00 All resistance is silenced and escaped inmates are rounded up. Order is temporarily restored. 358 
German soldiers are taken prisoner, many of them wounded Waffen SS men forced from their beds in the 
military hospital. 


12:05 A GI machine gunner nicknamed "Birdeye" from M Company suddenly yells, "They're trying to get 
away," and opens up with his .30 caliber machine gun. Lt. Colonel Felix Sparks charges him from behind and 
kicks him away from the gun, saying "What in the Hell are you doing?" 
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Dead German soldiers at Dachau. Exact location unknown. They are wearing Tarnjacke, camouflage uniforms, of Waffen-SS combat troops. 
The head wound on the man in foreground appears to have been made by a US .45 caliber pistol. It looks as if he saw the bullet coming 
and shielded his eyes. According to Edwin F. Gorak, who took this photo on April 30, 1945, "the way the bodies were piled up seems to 
indicate they were slain simultaneously, as by machine gun fire." (Courtesy of Edwin F. Gorak, 158th Field Artillery) 








12:15 Order is restored once again. A moment of relative quiet ensues. 


12:25 Brigadier General Henning Linden and party arrive. A lady newspaper reporter opens gate to inner 
compound and a number of inmates escape. 


12:30 Most inmates are rounded up and returned to enclosure. 
12:35 A verbal battle erupts between General Linden and Colonel Sparks. 
12:45 General Linden and party depart. 


12:50 Guards have been posted, tempers have cooled, emotions are being brought under control. The camp is 
finally secure. Col. Sparks reports to Regimental Headquarters and describes the events of the day. 





an ol - E = 
A group of about 200 captured Germans soldiers being marched to a holding enclosure in the same hospital area where the execution wall 
was located. Lt. William Walsh is fourth from left with back to camera. Five inmates can be seen assisting the Americans. The German 
medic with the Red Cross flag is one of the few German staffers known to have survived the liberation. (Courtesy of the 45th Division 
Museum) 


13:30 Colonel Walter O'Brien and Captain Minor S. Shirk tour the camp. 
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14:30 Col. Sparks sets up a command post outside of the camp and awaits the arrival of his superior, 
General Frederick. Meanwhile, Lt. Walsh and elements of I Company withdraw to prepare for an 
attack on Munich. Chaplain Loy returns to city of Dachau. 





B. i i f. ba - | | Fy . -i m 
A group of German guards being turned over to an American soldier by an armed inmate carrying a German rifle. This same man can be 
seen below armed only with a shovel. (Courtesy of 45th Division Museum) 


14:35 Lt. Howard Buechner and Lt. Robert Kimsey arrive outside the camp. Both are medical officers 
and are the first doctors to arrive at the scene. 


14:45 346 German soldiers are machine gunned by ist Lt. Jack Bushyhead, the Executive Officer of I 


Company, at location (C). Lt. Bushyhead was a full-blooded Native American (Cherokee) from 
Oklahoma. 
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The photo above shows about 60 dead or wounded German guards lying at the base of a long wall. Only about one fourth of the total length 
of the wall is visible. A machine gunner crouches over a model 1919A4 machine gun, center foreground. The four German soldiers still 
standing and three or four of their fallen comrades at left who are still alive were shot only seconds after this photo was taken. A hospital 


building can be seen at right. (Photo by Arland B. Musser, US Signal Corps. Courtesy National Archives, Washington D.C.) 


14:47 Lt. Buechner hears the sound of machine gun fire and arrives at the scene of the massacre 
just minutes after the photo above is taken. 


14:49 Medical Sgt. Ralph Rosa and his party of medics arrive at the site of massacre. 
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Drawing of the execution site by Lt. Buechner. Dead German soldiers are represented by "Xs," black dots are American soldiers, machine 
guns are shown as circles, shown with approximate lines of fire. A BAR man stands behind and to the right of the machine gun on left. "A" 
shows the path of Lt. Buechner. The other is Sgt. Rosa's path. "25" indicates the location of the two inmates beating the German guard with 


a shovel below. (Buechner) 
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Two inmates preparing to kill a fallen SS guard with a shovel. In background rows of machine gunned German guards can be seen lying in 
piles along the base of the hospital wall. A large hospital building can be seen above right. The man on the left is same individual as above. 
(Photographer unknown, probably T/4 Arland B. Musser, US Signal Corps. Reproduced from "Day of the Americans" by Nerin Gun.) 
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14:53 |t. Kimsey peers over the wall (see diagram above) and sees that the elimination of the camp 
garrison has been completed. All captured Germans soldiers are either dead or dying. None of the 


U.S. medical personel, including Dr. Buechner, attempts to treat the wounded. Each man is shot 
individually. 


15:00 Lt. Buechner and party inspect the camp until 1700. 


15:15 Col. Sparks and Gen. Frederick tour the camp until 1700. 





a ITE ur 
SS rifle range at Hebertshausen near Dachau where thousands of Soviet prisoners of war were executed in 1941 and 1942. Many unknown 
prisoners were also secretly executed here between 1933 and 1945. Their exact number will never be known. (Dachau Archive) 
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18:00 Elements of the 1st Battalion (C Company) and one platoon of L Company (157th Inf.) arrive to assist 
with guard duty. 


The following is a summary of the fate of the 
German garrison at Dachau. 


Shot on the spot 122 
Killed by camp inmates 40) 
Machine gunned by "Birdeve" 12 
Machine gunned 346 
Total executed 520 
Killed in combat 30 
Escaped (temporarily) 10 
TOTAL 560 


From 1933 to 1945, 206,206 prisoners had been registered at Dachau. The total number of dead will never be 
known. Soviet prisoners of war were summarily executed by the thousands, civilians were assigned by the 
Gestapo to the camp for Sonderbehandlung ("Special Treatment," a Nazi euphemism which signified "killing"), 
and a great many died in evacuation marches and death marches. These deaths were never registered. The 
International Tracing Service in Arolson reports 31,591 dead among the prisoners that were registered. The 


total number of Jews who died at Dachau from 1933 to 1945 was relatively low, probably no more than 5,000. 
On the day of liberation, some 2,500 of the 32,000 remaining inmates were Jewish. (Avenger) 


*Individual participants in the liberation have given various, conflicting reports concerning the actual time of the 
first American arrival at Dachau. The exact time can never be precisely established even with the help of official 
battle reports, most of which are confusing, contradictory and often based on guesses, estimates and 
approximations. There is, however, almost general agreement that the camp was "cleared" by 2:30 P.M. The 
timeline above is believe to be accurate within no more than a variance of one hour and is based largely on the 
war diary of Lt. Howard A. Buechner, his book "Hour of the Avenger" and battle reports of April 29, 1945. 


In September 1986, more than 40 years after the massacre at Dachau, retired U.S. Army Colonel Howard 
Buechner published the first hardcover edition of his long-suppressed book, "The Hour of the Avenger," detailing 
the grisly events of April 29, 1945. 


It was not until 1991 that the U.S. Army quietly declassified its secret report on the killings at Dachau. It details 
several other incidents that day: a U.S. lieutenant ordered four German soldiers into an empty boxcar and 
personally shot each of them. Another American soldier clubbed and shot those still moaning. Several GIs 
turned their backs on two inmates beating a German guard to death with a shovel. It was said that one of the 
inmates had been castrated by the German they were murdering. See photo above. 


EPILOGUE - "AFTER THE LIBERATION" 


All Rights Reserved. Educational Use Only. 
Copyright © 2002 R.H. Perez 


Source: http://www.humanitas-international.org/archive/dachau-liberation/ 
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Japanese war criminals (right) are tried in a courtroom at the Tokyo Trials in 1946. (Photo: Alfred Eisenstaedt/Time Life) 


A rare color photograph of Hideki Tojo, after two years and more than 400 courtroom days, seated in a courtroom at the Tokyo Trials in Tokyo, 
Japan on April 15, 1948, before receiving the verdict of the Military Tribunal for the Far East. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 





“Why, of course the people don't want war. Why would some poor slob on a farm want to risk his life in a war when 
the best that he can get out of it is to come back to his farm in one piece? Naturally, the common people don't want 
war; neither in Russia nor in England, nor in America, nor for that matter in Germany. That is understood. But, after 
all, it is the leaders of the country who determine the policy and it is always a simple matter to drag the people along 
whether it's a democracy, a fascist dictatorship, a parliament, or a communist dictatorship. ...but voice or no voice, 
the people can always be brought to the bidding of the leaders. That is easy. All you have to do is tell them they are 
being attacked, and denounce the pacifists for lack of patriotism and exposing the country to danger. It works the 
same way in any country." — Hermann Goering, April 18, 1946 
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EU kon Thea AS CORE m ^ want 
An American aay tay policeman waiches Hideki Tojo (left), Warte Prime Minister m Japan, sit in the witness chair at a war crimes trial 
in Tokyo, Japan on January 5, 1948. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 








The defendants at the International Military Tribunal for the Far East Ichigaya Court: ccu j apanese war criminals in the 
prisoners' box in May-June 1946. Front row of defendants from left to right: General Kenji Doihara; Field Marshal Shunroku 
Hata; Koki Hirota, former Prime Minister of Japan; General Jiro Minami; General Hideki Tojo, former Prime Minister of Japan; 
Takasumi Oka; General Yoshijiro Umezu; General Sadao Araki; General Akira Muto; Naoki Hoshino; Okinori Kaga; Marquis 
Koichi Kido. Back row: Colonel Kingiro Hashimoto; General Kuniaki Koiso; Admiral Osami Nagano; General Hiroshi Oshima; 
General Iwane Matsui; Shumei Okawa; Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma; Shigenori Togo; Yosuke Matsuoka; Mamoru Shigemitsu; 
General Kenryo Sato; Admiral Shigetaro Shimado; Toshio Shiratori; Teiichi Suzuki. 
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Tomoyuki Yamashita (C), former Japanese Army Commander in the Philippines, is administered the oath, with an interpreter (L), as he takes 
the witness stand in his own trial for war crimes in Manila, Philippines on December 5, 1945. Major Robert M. Kerr (R), of Portland, Oregon, 
administers the oath. (O Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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An American Military Police officer leans forward to fasten a button on ex-official Shumei Okawa's shirt after he slipped 
former premier Hideki Tojo (Front Row 2L) during their arraignment on war crimes in Tokyo, Japan in May 1946. 
(Photo: Alfred Eisenstaedt/Time Life) 


American U.S. Army Military Police guards stand at attention as J apanese war criminal Hideki Tojo wears a translation headset 
while testifying during his trial in Tokyo, Japan in December 1948. (Photo: Carl Mydans/Time Life) 
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Koki Hirota (J&EFH5A3&) listens to death sentence read by Sir William Webb (Australia) (not shown), President of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, at the Tokyo Trials in Tokyo, Japan on November 12, 1948. Koki Hirota was Prime Minister of Imperial Japan from 
March 9, 1936 to February 2, 1937 and Foreign Minister under Saito, Okada and Konoe. Koki Hirota and Hideki Tojo were executed at 
Sugamo Prison in Tokyo on December 23, 1948. (Photo: National Archives) 





Hideki Tojo reads his verdict at the Tokyo Trials. 


Japanese war criminals, including General Hideki Tojo (third from right), eat their meal inside the Sugamo Prison in 
Tokyo, Japan in 1946. (Photo: Alfred Eisenstaedt/Time Life) 





rt 
A Time-Life photograph of Japanese war criminal Hideki Tojo smoking what appears to be a cigarette (opium?) at his jail cell in 


Tokyo, Japan in December 1948. Hideki Tojo was executed at Sugamo Prison in Tokyo on December 23, 1948. 
(Photo: Carl Mydans/Time Life) 
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Trial of Henri Petain: Former Premier of France Edouard Herriot (left) points an accusing finger at former French Field 
Marshal Henri Petain, 89, the hero of Verdun during World War I, during his trial in a courtroom at Palais de Justice in Paris, 
France in September 1945 . Marshal Petain was accused of treason, collaboratiang with the Nazi German regime, and plotting 
against the French Republic before the war, (Photo: David E. Scherman/Life Images) 
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The Defendants' Dock at the Nuremberg Trials circa 1945-1946. Former Reichsbank chief Hjalmar Schacht is seated on the far 
right in the front row of the defendants' dock. Hermann Goering is seated on the far left in the front row of the defendants' dock. 
(Photo: 
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Disgraced Nazi Party leaders (Left to right) Rudolph Hess, Joachim Von Ribbentrop and Hermann Goering are seated in the 
defendents' box in Nuremberg, Germany in March 1946. (Photo: Ralph Morse/Life Images) 


ll = "n 
The defendants at the Nuremberg Nazi trials in Nuremberg, Germany on January 1, 1946. Pictured in the front row are: Hermann Goering, 
Rudolf Hess, Joachim Von Ribbentrop, Wilhelm Keitel and Ernst Kaltenbrunner. In the back row are: Karl Doenitz, Erich Raeder, Baldur von 
Schirach, and Fritz Sauckel. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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The defendants at the Nuremberg Nazi trials in Nuremberg, Germany. Pictured in the front row are: Hermann Goering, Rudolf Hess (sleeping), 
Joachim Von Ribbentrop (sleeping), Wilhelm Keitel, and Ernst Kaltenbrunner (missing). In the back row are: Karl Doenitz, Erich Raeder, Baldur 
von Schirach, and Fritz Sauckel. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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A “world map of I.G. Farben" is on display in a courtroom in Nuremberg, Germany during the I.G. Farben war crimes trial in 
September 1947. (Photo: Tony Linck/Time Life) 





German Nazi industrialist Friedrich Flick is flanked by two American army guards in a courtroom in the Palace of Justice in Nuremberg, 
Germany on January 15, 1947. (Photo by Keystone/Getty Images) 


German Nazi industrialist Friedrich Flick, accused of using slave labor in his factories, seizing private properties, and belonging to Hitler's 
"Circle of Friends’, sits in the dock at the Palace of Justice in Nuremberg, Germany during a post-war trial in 1947. Friedrich Flick funded the 
Nazi SS during World War Il; Flick was considered the richest man in Germany at the time of his death in 1972. John McCloy, the U.S. High 
Commissioner to Germany, commuted Flick’s seven-year prison term in 1951. (Photo by Keystone/Getty Images) 
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Left photo: Former Prime Minister of Imperial Japan Gen. Hideki Tojo slumps unconscious in his chair after he attempted to commit suicide in 
his suburban home in Tokyo, Japan on September 11, 1945. Blood bubbles from the gaping pistol wound in his abdomen. Tojo, slated for 
possible arrest as a war criminal, shot himself while American officers waited to take him to MacArthur's headquarters in Tokyo. 
(Bettmann/CORBIS) 


Nazi SS chief Heinrich Himmler lies on the floor of a villa in Lueneberg, Germany on May 26, 1945 after he bit into a vial of poison he had 
concealed in his mouth. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 


Aig 3—Jodl signs the surrender 


General Jodl is here signing the surrender of the German Armed Forces to the Allies at Rheims on May 7, 1945. National Archives 
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Left to right: Rudolph Hess, Joachim Von Ribbentrop and Hermann Goering sit in the defendants' box in Nuremberg in March 
1946. (Photo: Ralph Morse/Time Life) 


Karl Doenitz and Albert Speer talks to Admiral Karl Doenitz. 
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(right) visits the infamous Mauthausen concentration camp near Linz, Austria on Linz, July 15, 1944. 


Wilhelm Keitel (left) chats with Ernst Kaltenbrunner (center), and Joachim von Ribbentrop while sitting in the dockets during the 
Nuremberg Trials. All three Nazi German officers were convicted of war crimes and hanged to death. 
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The Nazi German military brass sit on the docket during the Nuremberg tribunal in 1946. Front row, from left to right: Hermann 
Goering, Rudolf Hess, former Nazi German Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, and Wilhelm Keitel. 
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Heinrich Himmler inspects the Dachau concentration camp in May 1936. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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Nazi war criminal Adolf Eichmann is seen sitting in a courtroom in Israel. Eichmann was a Nazi SS officer who committed 
atrocities in concentration camps during World War Il. 


Nazi war criminal Adolf Eichmann listens as the Israeli judges announce his verdict in a Jerusalem court on December 15, 1961. 
The judges sentenced Eichmann to death. (Israel Government Press Office (GPO) Photo) 
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Ernst Kaltenbrunner lies dead after his execution by hanging for war crimes in October 1946. (Time Life) 


Alfred Rosenberg lies dead after his execution by hanging for war crimes in October 1946. (Time Life) 
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Nazi General Kurt Waldheim, second from left, stands ata eum on May 22. 1943, m an airstrip in former Yugoslavia, left - 
Escola Roncagli, Italian commander and Col. Hans Herbert Macholtz, a German officer, second from right, and General of the 


fth SS-Division, General Artur Phelps. (Associated Press photo) 





"My friends don't want me to mention Kurt's name, 
because of all the recent Nazi stuff and the U.N. 
controversy, but | love him and Maria does too, and 
so thank you, Kurt." 

- Arnold Schwarzenegger 


Left Photo: Arnold Schwarzenegger appears with his friend and 
suspected Nazi war criminal Kurt Waldheim. Kurt Waldheim was a 
former United Nations Secretary-General. 








Bundesarchiv, Bild 146-1872-025-10 
Foto: a.&ng. | Juli 1844 
Hermann Goering and his henchmen investigate the conference room inside "Wolf's Lair" on July 20, 1944, hours after a bomb detonated 
inside. Adolf Hitler was injured from the bombing. (German Federal Archive) 


Left photo: Count Claus Schenk von Stauffenberg was the German officer who attempted to assassinated Adolf Hitler on July 20, 1944; he 
was sentenced to death by the Nazis for attempting to save Germany from total destruction. 


Right photo: Raoul Wallenberg, Swedish diplomat who rescued countless Jews and others in Budapest, Hungary in 1944. Wallenberg was 
captured by the Soviet Red Army and was reportedly sent to a prison in Moscow. The cause of Wallenberg's death remains a mystery. 
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Benito Mussolini his mistress Clara Petacci were displayed upside-down ata gas station on Piazzale Loreto in Milan, Italy 
on April 29, 1945. 





Italy's deceased dictator Benito Mussolini and his mistress lie dead in Milan, Italy on on April 29, 1945. 


Prominent Individuals Eliminated by Adolf Hitler & Friends 
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Ernst Rohm 
Nazi SA stormtrooper and 
co-founder of the Nazi 
Party; Assassinated on 
July 2 1934 during the 
Night of the Long 
Knives 


Wolf-Heinrich Graf von 
Helldorf 
Chief of the Berlin Police 
(1935-1944): 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Hanged in Berlin 
on August 15, 1944 


T >.< 
Anne Frank 
15-year-old Jewish 
Holocaust victim and 
author of her personal 
diary; Died at Bergen- 
Belsen Concentration 
Camp in March 1945 


Kurt von Schleicher 
Chancellor of Germany 
(1932-1933); Minister of 

Defense (1932-1933); 
Assassinated on June 

30, 1934 during the 

Night of the Long 


Admiral Wilhelm Franz 
Canaris 

Chief of German Military 

Intelligence [Abwehr] 
(1935-1944) 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Executed in 

Germany on April 9, 


Sophie Scholl 
Member of the "White 
Rose" resistance 
movement 
Executed in Munich on 
February 22, 1943 


Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Committed 
"suicide" in Germany 
on October 14, 1944 


Carl Friedrich Goerdeler 
Mayor of Leipzig, 
Germany (1930-1937); 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Hanged in Berlin 
on February 2, 1945 


Hans Scholl 
Member of the “White 
Rose" resistance 
movement 
Executed in Munich on 
February 22, 1943 
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Count Claus Schenk 
von Stauffenberg 
Designated Assassin and 
Mastermind of the July 20 
Plot; Executed in Berlin 
on July 21, 1944 


- 

Johannes Popitz 
Finance Minister of 
Prussia (1933-1944); 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Hanged in Berlin 
on February 2, 1945 


BS: 
Christoph Probst 
Member of the “White 
Rose" resistance 
movement 


Executed in Munich on 
February 22, 1943 


Friedrich Werner von 
der Schulenburg 
German Ambassador to 
Soviet Union (1934-1941); 
Implicated in the July 20 
Plot; Hanged in Berlin on 
November 10, 1944 


Gustav Ritter von Kahr 
Minister-President of 
Bavaria (1920-1921); 

participated in Beer Hall 

Putsch in Munich in 
November 1923; 
Assassinated in Munich 
on June 30, 1934 during 
the Night of the Long 
Knives 


Rudolf Hilferding 
Finance Minister of 
Germany (1923, 1928- 
1929) and Jewish Marxist 
economist; Murdered by 
the Gestapo in Paris on 
February 11, 1941 





War Profiteers, Enemy Collaborators, 
& Perpetrators of World War II 


Nazi German war criminal Alfried Krupp appears at the third Nuremberg Trials in Nuremberg, Germany in December 1947. 
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Nazi German army officer Reinhard Gehlen, later a an adyisort to vie Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
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Friedrich Flick 
steel baron and Nazi 
German financier; 
described as wealthiest 
man in Germany 


lie 


Hermann Goering 
Reichsminister of Aviation 
(1933-1945) 


Joachim von Ribbentrop 
Foreign Minister of Nazi 
Germany (1938-1945); 
Nazi German 
Ambassador to Great 
Britain (1936-1938) 


Grand Admiral Erich 
Raeder 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the German Navy 

(1928-1943) 


German War Profiteers, Enem 


Heinrich Himmler 
Reichsführer of the 
Schutzstaffel (SS) (6 Jan. 
1929 — 29 April 1945) 


A 
Grand Adm 
Doenitz 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the German Navy (1943- 
1945); President of 


y Collaborators, and Perpetrators: 
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Fritz Thyssen 
Nazi German financier 


nS s 
Hjalmar Sch 
and businessmen 


acht 

President of the 

Reichsbank (1923-1930, 
1933-1939) 


Adolf Hitler 
Chancellor and Fuhrer of 
Nazi Germany 

(1933-1945) 


1945); Gauleiter of Berlin 


Albert Speer 
Minister of Armaments 
and War Production 
(1942-1945); Hitlers 
personal architect 


Wilhelm Frick 
Reichsminister of the 
Interior (1933-1943) 


iral Karl 


Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel 
Chief of the Supreme 
Command of the Armed 
Forces (1938-1945) 


Deputy Fuhrer of Nazi 
Germany (1933-1941) 


Field Marshal Keitel’s 
chief of staff 


Max M. Warburg 
Director of |.G. Farben; 
head of M.M. Warburg & 


Co. [Jewish bank in 
Hamburg 


Alfried Krupp 
head of Krupp industries 


, Germany] 


Joseph Goebbels | 
Minister of 


Public Enlightenment and 


rman 


Adolf Hitler's assistant 
Propaganda (1933- 


Reinhard Heydrich 
Chairman of the Wannsee 
Conference in 1942; 
Protector of Bohemia and 


Moravia (1941-1942) 


Ernst Kaltenbrunner 
SS Brigadefuhrer and 
head of the Gestapo 


Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart 
Nazi German High 
Commissioner of the 
Netherlands (1940-1945) 


Hans Frank 
Nazi German Governor- 
General of Poland 
(1939-1945) 


FA Mm 
Dr. Leonard Conti 
Nazi German State Health 
Commissioner 


"Butcher" of Lyon, France 


Robert Ley 
Hitler's spokesman; 
former |.G. Farben 


Baldur von Schirach 
Gauleiter of Vienna 
(1940-1945); head of the 
Hitler-Jugend [Hitler 
Youth] (1931-1940) 


Fritz Sauckel 
Gauleiter of Thuringia 
(1927-1945) 


4 Av 
Adolf Eichmann 
SS officer who was 
captured by Israel's 
Mossad agents while 
living in exile in Argentina 


Alfred Rosenberg 
Philosopher of the Nazi 
Party and former 
Reichsminister for the 
Occupied Eastern 
Territories 


Franz von Papen 
Chancellor of Germany 
(1932); Vice Chancellor of 
Germany (1933-1934); 
German Ambassador to 
Austria (1934-1938); 
German Ambassador to 

1939-1944 


Alois Brunner 
Nazi German SS officer 
and Heinrich Himmler's 
assistant 


Major General 
Reinhard Gehlen 
Nazi German intelligence 
officer; Commander of 

Foreign Armies East 
during World War II 


Julius Streicher 
editor of Nazi German 
propaganda newspaper 
“Der Sturmer” 


Konstanin von Neurath 
Gauleiter of Bohemia and 
Moravia (1939-1941); 
Foreign Minister of 
Germany (1932-1938); 
German Ambassador to 
Great Britain (1930-1932) 


Josef Mengele 
Nazi German SS doctor 
who engaged in scientific 
experiments on children in 
concentration camps 


Field Marshal 
Erhard Milch 
Luftwaffe officer; former 
Chairman of Lufthansa; 
Nazi Party member of 
Jewish descent 


Otto Skorzeny 
Nazi SS Commando 


Dr. Walther Funk 
President of the 
Reichsbank (1939-1945); 


Reichsminister of 
Economics (1938-1945) 


Franz Stangl 
Kommandant of Treblinka 
Concentration Camp 
(1942-1943) 


Emil Maurice 
Co-Founder of the 
Schutzstaffel (SS); 

Nazi Party member of 
Jewish descent 








Japanese War Profiteers, Enemy Collaborators, and Perpetrators: 


Gen. Hiroshi Oshima 
Japanese Ambassador to 
Nazi Germany (1938- 
1939, 1941-1945) 


Koki Hirota 
Prime Minister of Imperial 
Japan (1936-1937); 
Foreign Minister of Japan 
(1933-1936, 1937-1938) 
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Gen. Seishiro Itagaki 
Minister of War (1938- 
1939); Chief of Staff of the 
China Expeditionary Army 
(1939-1941); Commander 
of the Chosen [Korean] 
Army (1941-1945) 


Adm. Osami Nagano 
Chief of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy General 
Staff (1941-1944); 
Minister of the Navy 
(1936-1937) 
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Toyotaro Yuki 
Governor of the Bank of 
Japan (1937-1944) 





Yosuke Matsuoka 
Foreign Minister of Japan 
(1940-1941); President of 
South Manchuria Railroad 
(1935-1939) 


Field Marshal Shunroku 
Hata 
Minister of War (1939- 
1940); Commander-in- 
Chief of the China 
Expeditionary Army 


t >» 
Gen. Akira Muto 
Chief of Staff of the 
Japanese Fourteenth 
Area Army under General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita in 
the Philippines 


Koyata Iwasaki 
President of Mitsubishi 
(1916-1945); B.A. 
University of Cambridge 
(Pembroke College) 1905 


Gen. Hideki Tojo 
Prime Minister of Imperial 
Japan (1941-1944): War 
Minister of Japan (1940- 
1944): Chief of Staff of the 


HOSHIXO 


Naoki Hoshino 
Vice Minister of Financial 
Affairs of Manchukuo 
(circa 1938); director of 
State Opium Monopoly 
Bureau in Manchukuo 


Gen. Kenji Doihara 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the Japanese Seventh 
Area Army in Singapore 
(1944-1945); Commander 
of Japanese 5th Army 
[Manchuria](1939-1940) 


E 
Okinori Kaya 
Finance Minister of Japan 
(1941-1944) 


Gen. Kuniaki Koiso 
Prime Minister of Imperial 
Japan (1944-1945); 
Japanese Governor- 
General of Korea (1942- 


Gen. Jiro Minami 
Japanese Governor- 
General of Korea (1936- 
1942); Governor-General 
of Kwantung Leased 
Territory (1934-1936) 


Gen. Iwane Matsui 
Commander of the 
Shanghai Expeditionary 
Force during the Battle of 
Shanghai in 1937 
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Koichi Kido 
Lord Keeper of the Privy 


Adm. Shigetaro Shimada 
Minister of the Navy 
(October 18, 1941-July 
17, 1944); Commander of 
Yokosuka Naval Station 
(1941) 





Shigenori Togo 
Foreign Minister of Japan 
(1941-1942, April 1945- 
August 1945); Japanese 
Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union (1938-1940) 


Gen. Sadao Araki 
War Minister of Japan 
(1931-1934) 





J.P. “Jack” Morgan Jr. 
A.B. Harvard 1889 
Chairman of the board of 
J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
(1913-1943) 


L P 
Thomas H. McKittrick 
A.B. Harvard 1911 
President of the Bank for 
International Settlements 
(1940-1946) 


W. Averell Harriman 
B.A. Yale 1913 
U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union (1943-1946) 


Harold Stanley 
B.A. Yale 1908 
Partner, Morgan, Stanley 
& Co. (1941-1955) 


ch 
Robert A. Lovett 
B.A. Yale 1918 
Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air (1941-1945) 


Henry R. Luce 
B.A. Yale 1920 
Editor-in-Chief of Time 
magazine (1923-1964) 


Owen D. Young 
Chairman of the board of 
General Electric Co. 
(1922-1939, 1942-1944) 


Thomas J. Watson Sr. 
Chairman (1949-1956) 
and President (1914- 
1949) of International 
Business Machines Corp. 


American War Profiteers, Enemy Collaborators, and Perpetrators: 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
A.B. Harvard 1904 
President of the United 
States (1933-1945) 


Henry L. Stimson 
B.A. Yale 1888 
Secretary of War 
(1911-1913, 1940-1945) 


l = 
Prescott S. Bush 
B.A. Yale 1917 
Partner of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
(1931-1972) 


Norman H. Davis 
Chairman of American 
Red Cross (1938-1944) 


Winthrop W. Aldrich 

A.B. Harvard 1907 

Chairman of Chase 
National Bank 
(1934-1953) 


Hugh Robert Wilson 
B.A. Yale 1906 
U.S. Ambassador to Nazi 


E. Roland Harriman 
B.A. Yale 1917 
Partner of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


Allen W. Dulles 
Secretary of the Council 
on Foreign Relations 
(1933-1944); OSS agent 
during World War II 


Thomas W. Lamont 
A.B. Harvard 1892 
Chairman of the board of 
J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
(1943-1948) 


George L. Harrison 
B.A. Yale 1910 
President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New 
York (1928-1940) 


Russell C. Leffingwell B.A. 
Yale 1899 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1923-1950) 


À 
Henry Ford 
Chairman of Ford Motors 
Co. 


International War Profiteers, Enemy Collaborators, and Perpetrators: 
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Lavrentiy Pavlovich Beria Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin 
Soviet Minister of Internal Chairman of the 
Affairs (1938-1945, 1953) | Presidium of the Supreme 














Vyacheslav Molotov 
Foreign Minister of the 








Josef Stalin 
Commissar of the Soviet 


Andrei Gromyko 
Soviet Ambassador to the 


i : Soviet Union ; : ; 
United States of America (1939-1949, 1953-1956): Union (1924-1953): Soviet d D Union 
Uus) Premier of the Soviet - People's Commissar for 


Union (1930-1941 Defence (1941-1947) 









Avraham Stern 
Founder of Zionist 
terrorist organization 
Stern Gang (Lehi); a 
Jewish Nazi sympathizer 


Pierre Laval Philippe Petain 
- French Nazi collaborator; French Nazi collaborator; 
UL. S E ay Prime Minister of France Chief of the French State 
(1923-1943); informally | (1931-1932, 1935-1936, [Vichy France] 
known as ‘Il Duce 1940, 1942-1944) (1940- 1944) 


A 
Benito Mussolini 

















Haj Amin al-Husseini 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
and Arab Nazi 
collaborator 
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eL E —— Daniel F. Malan ETRE à ; b. 
Fa pe ra Prime Minister of South IQKUN sJulSiing t 
Fra ee head of Vatican City and Africa (1948-1954): Norwegian Nazi Kurt Waldheim 
Caudillo of (Fascist) Spain the Roman Catholic designated Gauleiter of collaborator; Minister Nazi German officer; 
E Church (1939-1958) South Africa in the event President of Norway United Nations Secretary- 

isis iti Vet: (February 1, 1942-May 9, | General (1972-1981); 
November 1975) of German invasion of ry |, vay 3, 1); 
South Africa: Godfather of | 1945); Defense Minister President of Austria 


South African Apartheid of Norway (1931-1933) (1986-1992) 
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Subhas Chandra Bose 
Indian Nazi collaborator; 
anti-British Indian 
independence activist 





Ante Pavelic 
Poglavnik [Chief] of the 
Independent State of 










Sir Kingsley Wood 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
(May 12, 1940— 
September 21, 1943) 
Ded in office on 
September 21, 1943 


Herbert Morrison 
Home Secretary 
(October 4, 1940— 
May 23, 1945) 


Edward Frederick Lindley 

Wood, 1st Earl of Halifax 

British Ambassador to the 
United States 
(1940-1946) 


British Government Officials during World War II 


Governor of the Bank of 
England (1920-1944) 


Albert Victor Alexander 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
(May 11, 1940- 

May 25, 1945, 
1929-1931, 1945-1946) 


Clement Attlee 
Deputy Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom 
(February 19, 1942- 
May 23, 1945) 


King George VI of the 
United Kingdom 
(reign, December 11, 
1936- February 6, 1952) 


P 


Neville Chamberlain 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain (May 28, 1937- 

May 10, 1940); 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1923-1924, 
1931-1937); 

Died November 9, 1940 


John Simon, 1st Viscount 
Simon 
Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain (May 10, 
1940-July 27, 1945); 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (May 28, 
1937—May 10, 1940) 


Winston Churchill 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain (May 10, 1940- 

July 26, 1945); 
Minister of Defence of 
Great Britain (May 10, 

1940-July 26, 1945); 
Born to American mother 
Jeanette Jerome 
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Sir Harold Alfred 
MacMichael 
High Commissioner of 
[British] Palestine 
(1938-1944) 


William Maxwell "Max" 
Aitken, 1st Baron 
Beaverbrook 
Lord Privy Seal 
(1943-1945); 
Minister of Aircraft 
Production 
May 1940-May 1941 


Anthony Eden 
Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain (1935-1938, 
1940-1945, 1951-1955) 


John Anderson, 
1st Viscount Waverley 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sept. 24, 
1943-July 26, 1945); 
Lord President of the 
Council (Oct. 3, 1940— 
September 24, 1943); 
Home Secretary 


Ernest Bevin 
Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain (1945-1951); 
Minister of Labour and 
National Service 
(1940-1945) 
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Nazi war criminal Nikolaus “Klaus” Barbie escaped to Bolivia at the end of World War II through the *ratlines". Other Nazi 
war criminals who escaped Europe using the "ratlines" were Adolf Eichmann (who escaped to Argentina before he was arrested 
by Israeli Mossad agents), Franz Stangl (Commander of Treblinka concentration camp who escaped to Brazil), Alois Brunner 
(Heinrich Himmler's assistant and SS officer), and Nazi SS doctor Josef Mengele. 
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Persons of Special Interest: Carl Bosch, Putzi H anfstaengl 


Carl Bosch — Director of I.G. Farben chemical company in Germany 

Ernst "Putzi" Hanfstaengl — Adolf Hitlers pianist and U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt's advisor 

Hans Fritzsche — Director of the Reich Ministry of Propaganda 

Anton Drexler — Adolf Hitler's assistant and co-founder of the National Socialist German Workers' Party in Munich in 1919 

John J. McCloy — High Commissioner to Occupied Germany (1949-1952); granted clemency to Alfried Krupp and other Nazi war criminals 


War Profiteers, Enemy Collaborators, & Perpetrators of World War II 


Nazi Germany: 

Friedrich Flick — steel baron and Nazi German financier; described as wealthiest man in Germany 

Fritz Thyssen — Nazi German financier and businessmen; deposited $3,000,000 into the Union Banking Corporation [bank in New York City; 
author of "| Paid Hitler" 

Hjalmar Schacht — President of the Reichsbank (1923-1930, 1933-1939) 

Max M. Warburg - Director of I.G. Farben; head of M.M. Warburg & Co. [Jewish banking firm in Hamburg, Germany] 

Alfried Krupp — head of Krupp industries 

Adolf Hitler — Chancellor and Fuhrer of Nazi Germany (1933-1945) 

Hermann Goering — Reichsmarshal and head of the Nazi Luftwaffe 

Heinrich Himmler — Head of the SS 

Joseph Goebbels — Min. of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda (13 Mar 1933-30 Apr 1945); Gauleiter of Berlin (9 Nov. 1926 — 1 May 1945) 
Martin Bormann — Adolf Hitler's assistant 

Joachim von Ribbentrop — Foreign Minister of Nazi Germany (1938-1945); Nazi German Ambassador to Great Britain (1936-1938) 

Albert Speer — Minister of Armaments and War Production (February 8, 1942 — May 23, 1945); Hitler's personal architect 

Wilhelm Frick — Reichsminister of the Interior (30 January 1933 — 20 August 1943); Protector of Bohemia and Moravia (1943-1945) 

Rudolf Hess — Deputy Fuhrer of Nazi Germany (21 April 1933 — 12 May 1941); Hitler's personal secretary 

Reinhard Heydrich — Chairman of the Wannsee Conference in 1942; Protector of Bohemia and Moravia (1941-1942); assassinated in Prague 
on May 27, 1942 died in Prague on June 4, 1942 

Grand Admiral Erich Raeder — Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy (1928- 1943) 

Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz — Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy (1943-1945); President of Germany at Flensburg (April-May 23, 1945) 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel — Chief of the Supreme Command of the Armed Forces [Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW)] (1938-1945) 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner — SS Brigadefuhrer and head of the Gestapo; President of Interpol (30 January 1943 — 12 May 1945) 

Gen. Alfred Jodl — Field Marshal Keitel's chief of staff 

Adolf Eichmann — SS officer who was captured by Israel's Mossad agents while living in exile in Argentina 

Otto Skorzeny — Nazi SS Commando 

Maj. Gen. Reinhard Gehlen — Nazi German intelligence officer; Commander of Foreign Armies East during World War II 

Robert Ley — Hitler’s spokesman; former |.G. Farben employee 

Dr. Leonard Conti — Nazi German State Health Commissioner 

Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart — Nazi German High Commissioner of the Netherlands (1940-1945) 

Alfred Rosenberg — Philosopher of the Nazi Party and former Reichsminister for the Occupied Eastern Territories 

Julius Streicher — editor of Nazi German propaganda newspaper “Der Sturmer” 

Fritz Sauckel — Gauleiter of Thuringia (1927-1945) 

Baldur von Schirach — Gauleiter of Vienna (1940-1945); head of the Hitler-Jugend [Hitler Youth] (1931-1940) 

Hans Frank — Nazi German Governor-General of Poland (1939-1945) 

Franz von Papen — Chancellor of Germany (1932); Vice Chancellor of Germany (1933-1934); German Ambassador to Austria (1934-1938); 
German Ambassador to Turkey (1939-1944) 

Konstanin von Neurath — Gauleiter of Bohemia and Moravia (1939-1941); Foreign Minister of Germany (1932-1938); German Ambassador to 
Great Britain (1930-1932) 

Dr. Walther Funk — President of the Reichsbank (1939-1945); Reichsminister of Economics (1938-1945) 

Alois Brunner — Nazi German SS officer and Heinrich Himmler's assistant 

Josef Mengele — Nazi German SS doctor who engaged in scientific experiments on children in concentration camps 

Ernst Rohm — Nazi SA stormtrooper and co-founder of the Nazi Party; assassinated on July 2 1934 (Night of the Long Knives) 

Franz Stangl - Kommandant of Treblinka Concentration Camp (1942-1943); arrested in Brazil in 1967 and tried in West Germany for murder 
Field Marshal Erhard Milch — Nazi German Luftwaffe (Air Force) officer; former Chairman of Lufthansa; member of the Nazi Party; convicted at 
Nuremberg for crimes against humanity; Jewish officer who was "Aryanized" by Hitler 

Emil Maurice — Co-Founder of the Schutzstaffel (SS); Jewish officer who was "Aryanized" by Hitler 


Imperial Japan: 

Gen. Hiroshi Oshima — Japanese Ambassador to Nazi Germany (1938-1939, 1941-1945) 

Toyotaro Yuki — Governor of the Bank of Japan (1937-1944) 

Koyata Iwasaki (1879-1945) — President of Mitsubishi (1916-1945); B.A. University of Cambridge (Pembroke College) 1905 

Okinori Kaya — Finance Minister of Japan (1941-1944) 

Koichi Kido — Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal (1940-1945); Japanese Minister of Education (1937-1938) 

Koki Hirota — Prime Minister of Imperial Japan (1936-1937); Foreign Minister of Imperial Japan (1933-1936, 1937-1938) 

Yosuke Matsuoka - Foreign Minister of Imperial Japan (1940-1941); President of South Manchuria Railroad (1935-1939) 

Gen. Hideki Tojo — Prime Minister of Imperial Japan (Oct. 18, 1941-July 22, 1944); War Minister of Japan (1940-1944); Chief of Staff of the 
Kwangtung Army (1937) 

Gen. Kuniaki Koiso — Prime Minister of Imperial Japan (1944-1945); Japanese Governor-General of Korea (1942-1944) 

Adm. Shigetaro Shimada - Minister of the Navy (October 18, 1941-July 17, 1944); Commander of Yokosuka Naval Station (1941) 

Adm. Osami Nagano - Chief of the Imperial Japanese Navy General Staff (April 1941-February 1944); Minister of the Navy (1936-1937) 
Gen. Akira Muto — Chief of Staff of the Japanese Fourteenth Area Army under General Tomoyuki Yamashita in the Philippines 

Gen. Kenji Doihara - Commander-in-chief of the Japanese Seventh Area Army in Singapore (1944-1945); Commander of Japanese 5th Army 
[Manchuria](1939-1940); officer in Manchuria who was involved in the Mukden Incident in September 1931 

Gen. Iwane Matsui — Commander of the Shanghai Expeditionary Force during the Battle of Shanghai in 1937 

Gen. Sadao Araki — Minister of War (1931-1934); member of Kokuhonsha (National Foundation Society) 

Gen. Seishiro Itagaki — Minister of War (1938-1939); Chief of Staff of the China Expeditionary Army (1939-1941) 

Field Marshal Shunroku Hata - Minister of War (1939-1940); Commander-in-Chief of the China Expeditionary Army (1941) 

Naoki Hoshino — Vice Minister of Financial Affairs of Manchukuo (circa 1938); Chief Cabinet Secretary under Prime Minister Gen. Hideki Tojo; 
director of State Opium Monopoly Bureau in Manchukuo 


Gen. Jiro Minami — Japanese Governor-General of Korea (1936-1942); Governor-General of Kwantung Leased Territory (1934-1936); Minister 
of War (April 1931-December 1931) 
Shigenori Togo — Foreign Minister of Imperial Japan (1941-1942, April 1945-Aug. 1945); Japanese Ambassador to Soviet Union (1938-1940) 


American: 

Thomas J. Watson — President of International Business Machines Corp. (IBM) (1914-1949) 

Winthrop W. Aldrich — Chairman of Chase National Bank (1934-1953) 

Thomas H. MckKittrick — President of the Bank for International Settlements (1940-1946) 

Owen D. Young - Chairman of the board of General Electric Co. (1922-1940); author of the Young Plan 

Thomas W. Lamont — Chairman of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1943-1948); Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1911-1948); visited Imperial Japan and met 
with Emperor Hirohito in October 1927 

W. Averell Harriman — U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union (1943-1946); Partner of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

Prescott S. Bush - Director of Union Banking Corporation; Partner of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. (1931-1972) 

Henry L. Stimson — Secretary of War (1940-1945); Secretary of State (1929-1933) 

Robert A. Lovett — Assistant Secretary of War for Air (1941-1945); Partner of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. (1931-1940, 1946-1947, 1949- 
1950, 1953-1986); U.S. Secretary of Defense (1951-1953) 

E. Roland Harriman — Director of Union Banking Corporation; Partner of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

Hugh R. Wilson — U.S. Ambassador to Nazi Germany (1938); U.S. Minister to Switzerland (1927-1937) 

Harold Stanley — President of Morgan, Stanley & Co. (1935-1941); Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1928-1935) 

Russell C. Leffingwell — Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1923-1950) 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt — President of the United States (1933-1945) 

George L. Harrison — President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1928-1940) 

Henry R. Luce — Editor-in-Chief of Time, Inc. (1923-1964) 

Norman H. Davis — President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1936-1944) 

Henry Ford — Chairman of Ford Motors Co. 

Allen W. Dulles — OSS officer during World War Il; Director of the Council on Foreign Relations (1927-1969); Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency (1953-1961) 

John McCloy — High Commissioner to Occupied Germany; granted clemency to Alfried Krupp and other Nazi war criminals 

J.P. “Jack” Morgan Jr. — Chairman of the board of J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc. (1913-1943) 


Foreign (International): 

Montagu C. Norman — Governor of the Bank of England (1920-1944) 

Benito Mussolini — Dictator and II Duce of Fascist Italy (1923-1943) 

Avraham Stern — founder of the Stern Gang, a Zionist terrorist organization 

Haj Amin al-Husseini — Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 

Vyacheslav Molotov — Premier of the Soviet Union (1930-1941); Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union (1939-1949, 1953-1956) 

Josef Stalin — Dictator of the Soviet Union (1924-1953) 

Neville Chamberlain — Prime Minister of Great Britain (May 28, 1937-May 10, 1940); Chancellor of the Exchequer (1931-1937) 

Pope Pius XII — head of Vatican City and the Roman Catholic Church (1939-1958) 

Vidkun Quisling — Norwegian Nazi collaborator; Minister President of Norway (February 1, 1942-May 9, 1945); Defense Minister of Norway 
(1931-1933) 

Kurt Waldheim — Nazi German officer from Austria; United Nations Secretary-General (1972-1981) 

Philippe Petain — French Nazi collaborator; Chief of the French State [Vichy France] (11 July 1940 — 19 August 1944) 

Pierre Laval — French Nazi collaborator; Prime Minister of France (1931-1932, 1935-1936, 1940, 1942-1944) 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco — Caudillo of (Fascist) Spain (1 October 1936 — 20 November 1975) 

Daniel F. Malan — Prime Minister of South Africa (1948-1954); designated Gauleiter of South Africa in the event of German invasion of South 
Africa; Godfather of South African Apartheid and Nazi collaborator 

Subhas Chandra Bose - British India's Nazi collaborator 

Ante Pavelić — Poglavnik [Chief] of the Independent State of Croatia (1941-1945) 

Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael - High Commissioner of [British] Palestine (March 3, 1938-August 30, 1944) 


World War II Casualties (1939-1945) 


Country! 


Albania 
Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 
Burma (Britain) 
Canada 


Republic of China 


Cuba 
Czechoslovaki 
Denmark 


Dutch East Indies 


Estonia (within 1939 
borders) 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 


French Indochina 
Nazi Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 
Iceland 


India (Britain) 


Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 
Fascist Italy 


Imperial Japan 


Korea (Japan) 


Latvia (within 1939 
borders) 

Lithuania (within 1939 
borders) 

Luxembourg 

Malaya (Britain) 
Malta (Britain) 
Mexico 

Mongolia 


Total population 


1/1/1939 
1,073,000 
6,998,000 
6,653,000 


8,387,000 
40,289,000 
6,458,000 
16,119,000 
11,267,000 


517,568,000 


4,235,000 
15,300,000 
3,795,000 


69,435,000 


1,134,000 


17,700,000 
3,700,000 
41,700,000 


24,600,000 
69,310,000 


7,222,000 


9,129,000 
119,000 


378,000,000 


14,340,000 
3,698,000 
2,960,000 

44,394,000 


71,380,000 
23,400,000 
1,995,000 


2,575,000 


295,000 
4,391,000 
269,000 
19,320,000 
819,000 


MI 

deaths 
30,000 
39,800 


12,100 

1,000 
22,000 
22,000 
45,400 
3,000,000 

to 4,000,000 


25,000 
2,100 


5,000 
95,000 
217,600 


5,533,000 


20,000 
to 35,100 


300,000 


87,000 


200 
500 


301,400 
2,120,000 


300 


Civilian deaths 


due to 
war and 


repression! 


700 
58,700 


49,600 
1,000 
3,000 

250,000 


7,000,000 

to 16,000,000 
100 

43,000 

1,000 
3,000,000 

to 4,000,000 


50,000 


95,000 
2,000 
267,000 
1,000,000 

to 1,500,000 


900,000 
to 3,170,000 


220,000 

to 700,500 
80,000 

200 
1,500,000 

to 2,500,000 


200 
145,100 


500,000 
to 1,000,000 


378,000 
to 483,000 


147,000 


212,000 


1,300 
100,000 
1,500 
100 


Jewish Holocaust 
deaths (see notes) 


200 


65,000 
24,400 


277,000 
100 


1,000 


83,000 


160,000 


69,500 
200,000 


10,500 


80,000 


141,000 
700 


Total 
deaths*! 


30,200 
40,500 


123,700 


86,100 
2,000 
25,000 
272,000 
45,400 
10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 
100 

345,000 
3,200 
3,000,000 

to 4,000,000 


51,000 


100,000 
97,000 
567,600 
1,000,000 

to 1,500,000 
6,593,000 

to 8,863,000 
309,500 

to 805,100 
580,000 

200 
1,587,000 

to 2,587,000 
200 

500 

200 
457,000 
2,620,000 to 
3,120,000 
378,000 

to 483,000 


227,000 


353,000 


2,000 
100,000 
1,500 
100 

300 


Deaths as % 


of 


1939 
population”! 


2.81 
0.57 

see table 
below 
1.02 
0.02 
0.38 
1.69 
0.40 


1.93 
to 3.86 


0.00 
225 
0.08 
4.3 

to 5.76 


4.50 


0.6 
2.62 
1.35 
4.07 

to 6.1 


see table 
below 
4.29 

to 11.15 
6.35 
0.17 
0.43 

to 0.66 
0.00 
0.01 
0.00 
1.03 
3.67 

to 4.37 


1.6 
to 2.06 


11.38 


13.71 


0.68 
2.28 
0.56 
0.00 
0.04 


Nauru 
Netherlands 


Newfoundland 


New Zealand 
Norway 


Papua and New Guinea 
(Britain) 


Philippines (U.S.A.) 


Poland (within 1939 
borders) 


Portuguese Timor 


Romania (within 1939 
borders) 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Singapore (Britain) 
South Africa 

South Pacific Mandate 
(Japan) 


Soviet Union 


Fascist Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


Totals 


3,400 
8,729,000 


300,000 


1,629,000 
2,945,000 


1,292,000 
16,000,000 
34,849,000 

500,000 
19,934,000 


4,200,000 


728,000 
10,160,000 


1,900,000 


168,500,000 


25,637,000 
6,341,000 
4,210,000 

15,023,000 

47,760,000 

131,028,000 

15,400,000 


1,967,095,400 


17,000 
included with 
U.K. 

11,900 

3,000 


57,000 


240,000 


300,000 


11,900 


8,800,000 
to 10,700,000 
4,500 


5,600 
383,600 
416,800 
446,000 


22,576,700 
to 25,491,800 


500 
180,000 


100 


5,800 
15,000 


500,000 

to 1,000,000 
2,380,000 
to 2,580,000 
40,000 

to 70,000 


64,000 


0 
to300,000 
50,000 


57,000 


12,254,000 
to 14,154,000 


600 

100 
2,000 
67,100 
1,700 
514,000 


32,166,500 
to 49,952,200 


104,000 


700 


3,000,000 


469,000 


1,000,000 


67,000 
5,753,100 


500 
301,000 


100 


11,900 
9,500 


15,000 


557,000 

to 1,057,000 
5,620,000 
to 5,820,000 
40,000 

to 70,000 


833,000 


0 to 300,000 


50,000 
11,900 


57,000 


23,954,000 


4,500 

600 

100 

7,700 
450,700 
418,500 
1,027,000 
62,396,670 

to 79,298,170 


14.7 
3.45 


0.03 


0.73 
0.32 


117 


3.48 

to 6.6 
16.1 

to 16.7 
8.00 

to 14.00 


4.22 


0.00to 
7.1% 
6.87 
0.12 


3.00 


14.21 


0.02 
0.01 
0.00 
0.04 
0.94 
0.32 
6.67 


3.17 
to 4. 


War Responsibility and Historical Memory: Hirohito’s Apparition 
Herbert P. Bix 


Since the appearance of Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan in 2000, the unearthing in Japan of new information on 
the Asia-Pacific war has proceeded apace. Historical war narratives using new documentary evidence and drawing on the 
insights of various disciplines continue to appear. Oral history, women’s history, studies of war prisoners and international 
law, even theories of postwar “reconciliation,” have widened the perspectives of Japanese historians. Thanks to the work of 
many progressive historians the ethical dimensions of military history are being opened up and explored as never before. [1] 
But in no fundamental way have these scholarly efforts altered the picture of Hirohito as the activist, dynamic, politically 
empowered emperor who played a central role in Japan’s undeclared wars. The following discussion recapitulates some of 
the arguments that I presented earlier when analyzing Hirohito’s leadership at the policy level, then goes beyond them to 
address problems of historical memory. [2] The same Nuremberg and Tokyo principles of individual and state responsibility 
for war crimes, however, inform this essay just as they did my book. 


Introduction 


Japan's wars of the 1930s and early 1940s inflicted on the peoples of Asia and the Pacific tremendous human and material 
losses. Over ten million Chinese died from the effects of the war that began in 1937, with some estimates of actual deaths 
running twice as high. Within countries occupied after 1941 by Japanese forces and later fought over by the Allies, massive 
numbers of combatants and non-combatant civilians died, including over a million Filipinos. Tens of thousands of war 
prisoners fell into Japanese hands. Many of them died in captivity and many others from US "friendly fire." Japanese forces 
detained 130,000 to more than 140,000 civilians for the duration of the war. [3] At its end, Japan itself lay prostrate, its 
cities in ruins, its people demoralized. Official Japanese government underestimates say that 3.1 million Japanese died in the 
Asia-Pacific War. Of that number about 800,000 were non-combatant civilians, most of them victims of American fire 
bombing and atomic bombing in the war's final months. [4] American combat deaths of about 123,000 in the Pacific pale in 
comparison. [5] 


The individual who oversaw these wars and in whose name they were fought, Hirohito, was forty-one-years-old when Japan 
unconditionally surrendered its armed forces. Two decades earlier, upon ascending the throne, he had taken the auspicious 
reign-title "5howa" ("illustrious peace"). But for the emperor and his subjects, and especially for the people of Asia and the 
Pacific, there would be no peaceful times in the two decades that followed. 


Hirohito: Japan's Last Empowered Emperor 


In the years between November 1921 and December 25, 1926, before the shy, taciturn Hirohito succeeded his ailing father, 
the Taisho emperor, he had been displayed to the Japanese nation as the dynamic representative of "young Japan," the 
embodiment of Japanese morality, the person destined to invigorate the imperial house. Two years later the Showa emperor 
and his entourage strengthened the monarchy's links to state Shinto through year-long enthronement ceremonies that 
mixed Western-style military reviews with nativistic religious rites while elevating Hirohito to the status of a living deity. 





Hirohito's enthronement portrait 


Hirohito's enthronement helped to move Japan in a more nationalistic direction. It was based on the theocratic myth of an 
imperial house whose destiny was defined by the emperor—a human in form but actually a deity ruling the country in an 


uninterrupted line of succession. No matter what project the emperor undertook, his “subjects” were presumed and required 
to be absolutely loyal in “assisting” him from below. In newspapers and on the radio the message echoed throughout the 
land that Japan had broken with its immediate past; it now had a monarch cast in the mold of his illustrious grandfather, 
Emperor Meiji, who (in the words of Hirohito’s first imperial rescript) had “enhanced the grandeur of our empire” and never 
allowed himself to be treated as a puppet. 


For Hirohito, like most Western heads of state, empire, national defense, and national greatness were primary. Given his 
strongly opportunistic nature, he would extend Japan’s control over China when given the chance. In other words, as a 
traditional imperialist and nationalist, he was firmly committed to protecting Japan’s established rights and interests abroad 
even in the face of the rising world tide of anti-colonial nationalism. But he was also highly sensitive to the internal balance 
of political forces and even more totally dedicated to preserving the monarchy. 


Hirohito differed from other contemporary rulers in the type of Machiavellianism that he practiced in order to maintain the 
monarchy and extend the reach of the Japanese state. Like successful Western imperialists, Hirohito was able to effectively 
deploy the rhetoric of ethics, virtue, and morality as means to mobilize his nation for war. He and the elites who protected 
him treated international law as a fetter on their freedom of action and they were not averse to using scheming and trickery 
for purposes of national defense. [6] Hirohito alone, however, could display leadership by using the technique of the 
substantive question that carried the force of a command. He was also unique in his view of Japan’s colonial and semi- 
colonial rights as his genealogical inheritance from his dead ancestors. Since childhood he had been taught that his 
ancestors, not his living “subjects,” were the source of his authority and the object of his responsibility—the sole entities to 
whom he was morally accountable. [7] Hirohito’s denial of responsibility for errors of policy and judgment pervaded the 
entire structure of Japanese collective decision-making. 


The young Hirohito was neither bellicose nor intellectually shallow. He was serious, methodical, energetic, and intelligent; he 
was also physically slight and quite inarticulate. He had been carefully groomed to exercise imperial oversight through 
building and maintaining consensus so as to achieve unity in policy-making. Above all, he had been trained to make rational 
judgments as both head of state and supreme commander. [8] Yet from the start occasions arose when passion and 
ideology intruded; on these occasions Hirohito, the unifier, blundered badly. 


The Meiji constitution gave him great power and authority which could not be restricted by the political parties in the Diet. It 
positioned him at the intersection of politics and military affairs—allowing him on occasion to move the entire government. 
Eager to assert the prerogatives of imperial power that his own father had been unable to exercise, Hirohito, with the strong 
encouragement of his entourage, soon fired his first prime minister. Their main grievance against prime minister General 
Tanaka Giichi, was that Tanaka wanted to punish two young officers who in June 1928 had assassinated the Chinese warlord 
Chang Tso-lin (Japan’s chief collaborator in China’s Manchuria), rather than hush up their crime as Tanaka’s cabinet 
ministers wanted. [9] 


Hirohito persisted in influencing from behind the scenes the policies and conduct of the two prime ministers that followed. In 
1930 his determination to achieve arms control in concert with the US and Britain led him and his close advisers to give 
inadequate attention to consensus-building among the elites. They forced through Japan’s acceptance of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 over the objections of the navy’s minority faction, who believed that Japan had to be able to brandish naval 
power on a par with the Anglo-Americans if it was to achieve its national goals. The backlash from the minority factions in 
both services, and from politicians in the Diet who agreed with them, came swiftly. By making the Court a new, 
institutionally independent player in an era of party cabinets, Hirohito and his Court Group undermined the tenuous system 
of party cabinet government that had begun to develop around the time of Meiji’s death. [10] 


Meanwhile, out of public view, Hirohito was slowly forming his own political space within a complex system of institutions 
and processes, designed to protect him, so that he could exercise positive leadership at will, and not merely serve as a 
passive monarch sanctioning policies presented to him by the cabinet. Hirohito tells us that over time he improved his 
modus operandi, becoming more adept at practicing self-restraint and avoiding actions and comments that could incur 
criticism. 


After the eruption of the Manchurian Incident in September 1931, in the face of the global Great Depression, Japan’s 
domestic political situation became increasingly unstable. 
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Japanese forces on the march in Manchuria in 1931 


Hirohito and the men surrounding him then made a series of decisions with disastrous consequences for both China and 
Japan. Instead of demanding the punishment of insubordinate officers who had staged that incident, Hirohito accepted the 
army’s fait accompli, joined in the cover-up of the facts, and failed to back the efforts of the incumbent party cabinet to 
bring the Kwantung Army to heel. Only by imputation may Hirohito (who was following his inner circle) be deemed criminally 
liable for these actions committed by senior and intermediate level officers in both Tokyo and Manchuria who, though under 
his command, were not yet under his actual control. But once he had learned the true facts, he not only failed to punish the 
wrongdoers, but actively joined in aiding and abetting the army’s seizure of Manchuria. In these ways, Hirohito allowed the 
military in general and army field commanders in particular to effectively take over Japan’s China policy and turn it openly 
aggressive. [11] 


In spring 1932, following the assassination of a prime minister by young naval officers, Hirohito and the Court Group 
abandoned their support for constitutional government conducted by party cabinets, thereby quickening the militaristic drift 
in Japanese politics. Cabinets of national unity headed by admirals moved to the fore. Japan was a signatory to the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact (1928), which obligated it to refrain from using force against other states, and the Nine-Power Treaty (1922), 
which stipulated respect for China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. When in the fall of 1932 Japan formally recognized 
the puppet state of “Manchukuo,” it violated both treaties. Hirohito was pleased that his army had expanded the empire and 
partially redressed Japan’s strategic weakness in natural resources such as coal and iron, but also agricultural land and its 
produce. So rather than abandon this huge territorial gain in the face of vehement US and Chinese criticism, he sanctioned 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations in March 1933 and issued an imperial rescript announcing the move. 


The rhetoric of “national emergency” and endangered “lifeline,” generated during the Manchurian crisis, continued to effect 
thinking about Japan’s domestic situation. Lethal conflicts involving military officers had shaken the country and Hirohito was 
uncertain how to proceed in the face of multiple pressures. Radical rightist politicians in the Diet called for the dissolution of 
political parties. The army and navy, dissatisfied with their respective budgetary allocations, wanted a complete break with 
the Washington treaty system and an end to the court’s pro-Anglo-American line in diplomacy. Hirohito, keenly aware of 
Japan’s economic dependence on the West for resources, technology, and markets, hoped to be able to cooperate with 
Britain and the U. S., and simultaneously seek to isolate China diplomatically. 


Over the next four years Hirohito groped for ways to restore discipline among alienated military officers impatient for 
domestic political reform, by which they meant mainly accelerated rearmament. Although concerned about the army’s 
overreach on the continent, he worried even more about domestic disorder, which could undermine the monarchy. Then in 
1935 army and civilian extremists tried to overcome all constitutional restraints preventing the emperor from ruling 
“directly” without relying on his advisers. Their nationwide campaign attacked law professor Minobe Tatsukichi's organ 
theory of the constitution that had been used to legitimize party government and lodge the monarchy more firmly within the 
constitutional order. The cabinet that the extremists targeted for overthrow counter-attacked by launching its own campaign 
to repudiate the organ theory and emphasize the emperor’s “direct” personal rule, which had been the core concept of the 
Meiji Restoration. Hirohito lent his authority to both moves, partly to prevent his power from being dwarfed by groups acting 
from below, and partly to protect his closest advisers whom the radicals had singled out for attack. [12] 


In late February 1936, a military insurrection in Tokyo took the life of Hirohito’s closest political adviser and many others. 
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Troops occupy Nagata-cho, Tokyo after the insurrection 


Only after intervening forcefully to suppress the uprising and punish the rebel officers, did Hirohito sanction a large 
expansion of the military budget, a threefold increase in the size of the army's small garrison force in north China, and 
national policies that "required Japan 'to become the stabilizing force in East Asia." [13] Thereafter the army and navy 
played the guiding role in shaping domestic policy; and Hirohito, who still imagined himself to be a traditional "benevolent 
monarch," threw off his earlier indecisiveness and slowly began to assert "direct" imperial rule in his capacity as uniformed 
commander-in-chief. 


In July 1937, Japanese and Chinese Nationalist troops clashed briefly at the Marco Polo Bridge south of Peking. The different 
army factions on the General Staff divided as to how to handle the fighting. One faction wanted to settle this minor 
provocation locally in order to concentrate resources on building Japan's economic and military might; the other wanted to 
use the incident to resolve at a stroke all the outstanding issues with Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist government. Hirohito, 
from the outset, supported the territorial expansionists. When thousands of troops had been dispatched, he sanctioned a 
broad Japanese offensive in the Peking-Tientsin area. Shortly afterwards, on July 29-30, Chinese troops, students, and 
workers killed the remnants of the Japanese garrison force in the city of Tungchow, east of Peking, and also massacred 223 
Japanese and Korean civilians, including many women and children. [14] Then, on August 13, Chiang suddenly spread the 
fighting in north China to Shanghai, in the lower Yangtze River region, where the interests of the foreign powers were most 
heavily concentrated. The conflict developed into an all-out, undeclared war. [15] Wanting to end it quickly, Hirohito urged 
major troop reinforcements and the strategic bombing of China's cities. He also "endorsed the [army's] decision to remove 
the constraints of international law on the treatment of Chinese prisoners of war." [16] 


In late November 1937, having seized Shanghai after a bitter struggle, Japanese troops and naval and army air units began 
converging on China's symbolically important capital of Nanking. Hirohito sanctioned the establishment of an Imperial 
Headquarters and the reorganization of the command structure so as to bring his constitutional command responsibilities 
and his real control into harmony. Thereafter he was in a better position to assess intelligence, authorize and initiate field 
operations, and perform as an active supreme commander guiding from behind closed doors the actual conduct of the war. 
When Nanking fell, Nationalist soldiers failed to completely evacuate the city and many donned civilian clothes, giving the 
vengeful Japanese military an excuse to massacre Chinese war prisoners and civilians en masse. 





Japanese forces enter Nanking 


Hirohito, who must have learned about these events even if he did not grasp their seriousness, kept silent and appears 
never to have ordered an investigation into the criminal behavior of his armed forces. As the “China Incident” dragged on, 
with the military refusing to comply with international law to China, Japanese war atrocities increased. For these atrocities, 
Hirohito, as commander-in-chief, shares indirect, derivative responsibility. He bore more direct responsibility for sanctioning 
Japan’s use of poison gas. And he signed off on the order (Tairikumei 241) that led to the North China Area Army’s multiple, 
far more destructive and longer lasting, “annihilation campaigns,” that one Japanese scholar estimates to have killed over 
two and a half million Chinese noncombatants. [17] 


In 1938 the China War stalemated. Even with thirty-eight divisions and 1.13 million troops in China by the end of that year, 
Japan's leaders saw no way to end it quickly until Nazi Germany started World War II and occupied Western Europe. [18] By 
then, an intergovernmental liaison body, the Imperial Headquarters-Government Liaison Conference, in which Hirohito 
participated, had already resolved on a southern advance to complete China's encirclement and position Japan to move into 
resource-rich areas of colonial Southeast Asia. In September 1940 Hirohito ordered the army to begin its entry into French 
Indochina in preparation for striking further south. The US responded by applying economic sanctions. Hirohito then 
reluctantly assented to the Tripartite military alliance with the dictatorships in Germany and Italy. Three months later he 
ratified a treaty of friendship and peace with the independent, formally neutral state of Thailand, stipulating respect for Thai 
sovereignty. Having Thailand on Japan's side would, it was felt, facilitate the advance southward by force. 


By January 1941, almost half a year before the German-Soviet war broke out, Hirohito was exercising the full prerogatives 
of his position. Then on December 8 (Tokyo time), Japan attacked the military forces and outposts of Britain and the United 
States, its major Western opponents, each of which was an imperialist state holding Asian peoples in colonial subjugation. 
Hirohito fussed over different drafts of his final memorandum to the US government in order to insure that not a single 
sentence in it hinted at a decision to declare war. By issuing his war rescript without giving prior notification to the US or any 
other targeted country, he deliberately violated international law. As for the Netherlands, colonial master of the Netherlands 
East Indies, the main prize of the southern advance, Hirohito saw no need even to bother with a war declaration. And when 
plans called for Japanese armed forces to launch attacks from ships in the South China Sea on Singora in southern Thailand 
and Kota Bharo in the northernmost Malay State, Hirohito did not hesitate to trample on the recently concluded Japan-Thai 
Friendship Treaty either. [19] 


To summarize: For war crimes committed by Japan's military forces, which were the authorized servants of the emperor- 
state during the undeclared Japan-China War, Hirohito, as commander-in-chief, bore the strongest share of political, legal, 
and moral responsibility. He gave post-facto sanction to Japan's take-over of Manchuria in violation of international treaties 
and agreements. He later participated actively in the planning and waging of Japan's total war of aggression in China. As 
Japan's sacred spiritual leader and symbol of national identity he (and his Court Group) framed the China conflict as a "holy 
war." Working in close cooperation with the military, Hirohito brought emperor worship to fever pitch. He also ordered and 
monitored the bombing of Chinese cities, use of poison gas, and annihilation campaigns to wipe out the entire populations of 
contested areas in North and Central China. [20] 


For the war crimes and other violations of international law committed by Japan's military forces after December 7, 1941, 
the largest share of responsibility may again be attributed to Hirohito as both commander in chief and head of state. At 
every stage on the road to Singora, Kota Bharo, and Pearl Harbor he was free to choose alternative courses of action rather 
than accept the thinking of his military chiefs. When, for example, Prime Minister Konoe Fumimaro, on September 5, 1941, 
gave him the chance to stop the rush to war against Britain and the US, he rejected it. [21] Over the next four years, until 
mid-1945, whenever confronted with the option of peace, he chose war. 


Japanese historians have carefully documented Hirohito’s key role in war and postwar actions throughout the 1930s and 
‘40s. It is now understood that he seldom allowed his generals and admirals to fight the war just as they wished, and that 
he delayed Japan’s surrender in order to preserve the imperial throne with himself on it. This last point must be emphasized. 
According to the accounts of individuals close to Hirohito, the emperor recognized by summer 1944 that Japan would 
eventually have to seek a negotiated end to the losing war. But he insisted that his armed forces first had to achieve at least 
one substantial military result in order to improve the surrender terms. He also rejected the idea of allowing the Allies to 
punish Japanese war criminals or abolish Japan’s armed forces, for they would be needed to check the Soviet Union and 
prevent the spread of communism at home. A year later, in late June 1945, Hirohito abandoned these preconditions: the 
battle of Okinawa had been lost; there would not be one-last-victory. Although he was not thinking of immediate 
capitulation, he was prepared to allow the Allies to punish war criminals; and even contemplated disarmament. But he (and 
other hardliners on the Supreme War Leadership Council) persisted in maneuvering for peace through the good offices of the 
still neutral Soviet Union, with the sole aim of preserving and protecting himself and the monarchy. 


None of this means that Hirohito prescribed all policy, made all the decisions, or exercised unbounded influence. On the 
contrary, he had been taught never to perform as a Western-style dictator exercising power arbitrarily. [22] The stereotyped 
Western understanding of this “system” as a military dictatorship in which the military always got its way, and the emperor 
was merely its powerless puppet, did not reflect reality. Whenever Hirohito chose to do so, he guided and made 
contributions to the conduct of the war in all four theaters: Manchuria (1931-45), China-within-the Great Wall (1937-45), 
colonial Southeast Asia (1941-45), and the Western Pacific (1941-45), where the US always focused its main military effort. 
He also mediated and acted as the final arbiter of conflicts among the high commanders; read the directives of both higher 
and lower level officers; and sent his aides to the front to investigate what the armies were doing. And long after military 
defeat and the massive destruction of Japanese cities stared him in the face—indeed, two full years after general staff 
studies showed that Japan had no prospect of achieving victory, Hirohito remained stubbornly committed to fighting on. He 
would delay surrender until his future as a politically-empowered sovereign was internationally guaranteed. The atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and, perhaps even more, the Soviet entrance into the war, finally created a situation in which the 
ruling elites would risk acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration. [23] 


After Japan’s surrender Hirohito did not abdicate as many expected, and as his own brothers and some members of the 
extended imperial family urged. Instead, he remained on the throne actively exercising political influence throughout the 
period of the first two post-surrender cabinets. Even after the new “Constitution of Japan” had stripped him of all political 
power and turned him into a ceremonial figurehead who was less than a “constitutional monarch,” he persisted in trying to 
influence events. As for the Japanese Foreign Ministry, it would always be quick to condemn the Soviet violation of its 
Neutrality Treaty with Japan but say nothing publicly about Japan’s violation of the Japan-Thai Friendship Treaty, which 
would have weakened the force of its charge and drawn Hirohito into the picture. [24] 


Why Hirohito Was Not Tried 


When the Allies put on trial for war crimes and crimes against peace a small, representative group of leading government 
and military officials of the Axis states, why was Japan’s commander-in-chief not indicted and tried, or, at the very least, 
questioned by US occupation officials about his responsibility for the war? Certainly the manner in which Westerners 
understood the monarchy and the political culture that supported the emperor had something to do with the failure of 
Americans to question him. [25] But more important factors were also at work, both within Japan and abroad, determining 
that Hirohito would not be tried or the monarchy abolished. 


Of the internal factors, none was more important than Hirohito’s own actions and those of his entourage and high 
government officials between August 15, 1945 (when a recording of his voice announcing the end of the war was broadcast 
to the Japanese nation) and early September (when he told a special session of the 88th imperial Diet that Japan would 
strive to “build a peace state and contribute to the culture of mankind.") [26] During the crucial first two weeks of transition 
to peace, before occupation forces took control and reforms commenced, Japan’s ruling elites astutely linked Hirohito to the 
idea of peace and enjoined the people to blame themselves rather than their leaders for the disaster. By closing ranks to 
conceal the emperor’s hands-on role in planning and waging war, they hoped to protect the throne, its occupant, and their 
own rule. For like no other event, the long war had impoverished the nation and produced a leveling of classes, giving new 
voice to individuals from the poorest social groups. Ruling elites feared that their relationship with the people could be torn 
asunder.. 


To protect their state and themselves, Japan’s decision-makers destroyed and hid massive amounts of documentary 
evidence. These materials pertained to war atrocities, massacres, sexual slavery, the treatment of war prisoners, and 
Yasukuni Shrine, as well as the emperor’s role in the complex bureaucratic process leading to war in 1941 and during the 
war itself. Another of their methods was to foist all blame for the war onto army leaders while pretending that the emperor 
and the people had done nothing wrongful because they had been “deceived” by “the military,” which in the minds of most 
Japanese meant the army. [27] In fact, at every important turning point on Japan's road to wars in China, Southeast Asia, 
and the Pacific, senior naval leaders were equally at fault. Nevertheless, the myth persisted in postwar Japanese culture and 
memory that the senior officers of the imperial navy had been less militaristic and had a more rational perspective on the 
world than the army. 


Additionally, in thinking about why Hirohito avoided all meaningful accountability, one cannot fail to note the powerful effect 
of his war termination rescript—the so-called "sacred decision" that brought peace. The drafters of this document never used 


the word “defeat,” affirmed the official war aims of self-defense and self-preservation, emphasized the future, and gave 
encouragement to rebuilding from the ruins. Determined to “protect the kokutai” in an unprecedented situation of military 
collapse, they skillfully concealed Hirohito's delayed surrender. Hirohito and his chief political adviser, Kido Koichi then chose 
Prince Higashikuni Naruhiko to head the first “imperial family cabinet” formed right after the surrender. 
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Hirohito recording the surrender speech 


Higashikuni followed up on the emperor's rescript by urging the entire nation to repent and not seek justice for those who 
had ruined and disgraced the nation. His successor, former foreign minister Shidehara Kijuro, made denial of Hirohito's war 
responsibility Japan's official policy by defining the emperor under the Meiji Constitution as a normal, peace-minded 
constitutionalist, which he never was. The Shidehara cabinet's decision on the emperor remained throughout the postwar 
Showa era, part of Japan's dominant ideology of rule, fully supported by the US government. (Even today, arguments 
constructed to defend Hirohito still breathe the spirit of this decision.) For this and other reasons the war generation as a 
whole during the occupation years did not persist in clarifying the causes of defeat but instead channeled its energies into 
reconstructing and building a better Japan, so that the nation could regain its dignity and the trust of the world. 


When assessing the external factors that contributed to Hirohito's survival into the post-surrender period, one confronts a 
different set of facts, arguments, and assumptions. To begin with, the decision-makers in the Truman administration were 
divided over Hirohito, whereas General Douglas MacArthur, before he had even arrived on Japanese soil, assumed 
incorrectly that Hirohito had been a mere figurehead emperor and a virtually powerless puppet of Japan's "militarists." This 
helped the US military to use him just as Japan's militarists had once done, to ease their rule, legitimize reforms, and insure 
their smooth implementation. 


Joseph C. Grew—former ambassador to Japan and, at war's end, the acting secretary of state—also tried to protect the 
emperor. His efforts and those of other influential American friends of Japan proved helpful to Japan's rulers. In Washington 
Grew promoted the myth of the emperor's innocence and the notion that the men who surrounded him were "moderates," 
committed to peace. In Tokyo GHQ worked to save Hirohito from being held accountable for his actions. These American 
efforts promoted the fiction that the emperor had always been a peace-minded constitutionalist kept in the dark about the 
details of the war. But GHQ also ordered the remolding of Japanese opinion on the lost war through news articles serialized 
in the American-censored Japanese press and occasionally broadcast on the American-censored radio. These accounts 
placed the entire blame for the war and defeat on the "militarists." Such occupation-sponsored myths strengthened 
Japanese victim consciousness and impede the search for truth. 


The postwar trial of war criminals had been an Allied war aim, incorporated in the Potsdam Declaration. After Japan's formal 
surrender (Sept. 2, 1945) the US military under Supreme Commander MacArthur began to rule indirectly, issuing orders to 
the Japanese government from GHQ offices in Tokyo while keeping in the background an American occupation force of over 
100,000. Arrests of war criminal suspects soon began, and in spring 1946 the International Military Tribunal for the Far East 
(or Tokyo Trial) commenced. In the course of its lengthy proceedings, the Japanese people learned that the Chinese were 
not to blame for either the Chang Tso-lin assassination or the Manchurian Incident, and that their own armed forces had 
committed countless war crimes. Although the prosecution never presented a full picture of the Nanking atrocities, enough 
material was submitted in court to shock the Japanese nation. Similarly, the issue of forced sexual enslavement ("comfort 
women") was aired in court with documents establishing that the army and navy had committed this war crime throughout 
the Japanese-occupied parts of Asia and the Pacific. What was never allowed, however, was any discussion of American war 
crimes, including Western colonialism. 


Meanwhile, MacArthur had carefully removed from Article 6 of his charter for the Tokyo Trial, dealing with the official 
position of defendants, any explicit reference to "Head of State," as stated in the Nuremberg charter. He and his 
subordinates preserved, in addition, the principle of head of state immunity for Hirohito's premises and property. The latter 
included all of Hirohito's official and private papers plus the papers of his military aides-de-camp that could have revealed 
valuable facts about his war role. [28] MacArthur then went to extraordinary lengths to shield Hirohito from every phase of 
the trial, including influencing the testimony of former wartime prime minister General Tojo Hideki, who was pressured to go 
to his death having assumed all responsibility for the lost war. [29] 





Tojo at the Tokyo Trial 


Hirohito too did not stand idle. At GHQ's prodding he toured the country, intent on saving the monarchy, resuscitating what 
remained of its mystique, and establishing his bona fides as the “human” emperor, a “pacifist” in tune with the democratic 
values of his people. Hirohito participated with the “moderates” and others in the court milieu in a concerted campaign to 
shift all blame for war and atrocities onto subordinates. They entertained the Chief Prosecutor at the Tokyo Trial, Joseph B. 
Keenan; they gathered intelligence on what high officials of MacArthur’s General Headquarters thought about the emperor; 
and they influenced the lawyers on the International Prosecution Section who were preparing the case against “Class-A” war 
criminal suspects. Key members of Hirohito’s Court Group also served as “secret informants” for the prosecution, helping to 
select the men who would be indicted as “Class A” war criminal suspects, and in the process settling scores. 


Hirohito’s famous “Monologue—the account of his role during the war years, which he dictated to five close aides starting 
March 1946—was a deliberate attempt to counter the Tokyo tribunal by placing the emperor’s version of events in 
MacArthur’s hands. [30] That Hirohito was given immunity from prosecution for his official acts and later protected from the 
trial proceedings indicates how far at odds Tokyo was from the letter and spirit of Nuremberg. The Hirohito case set a bad 
example by reestablishing the ancient tradition of immunity from prosecution for heads of state, which the Nuremberg 
charter had undermined. 


But when some of the judges on the Tokyo tribunal felt compelled to call attention in their dissenting final judgments to the 
emperor's total, unqualified political immunity from leadership crimes even though he had launched the aggressive war, they 
insured that the Hirohito case would be remembered. 


War Remembrance: the Endless Search for Truth and Justice 


One should not lay all blame for Japan’s war crimes at Hirohito’s feet any more than one should blame Hitler for all the war 
crimes of the Wehrmacht and the German people. Nor, for the same reason should one assign exclusive responsibility to 
President George W. Bush for all the war crimes and crimes against humanity committed by American forces in the illegal 
wars that he started in Iraq and Afghanistan. What the architects of the first international war crimes trials intended to 
prioritize was not blame per se but rather the principle that planning, preparing, initiating and waging an aggressive war is 
illegal. Apropos of this principle, Imperial Japan’s ministers of state, chiefs of staff, some of its Court Group officials and 
certainly most of its middle-echelon army and navy officers, were even more culpable for plunging Japan ever deeper into 
aggressive wars. So too were prominent war mongers at lesser levels of power in the bureaucracy and in the mass media. 
Journalists, their editors, radio script writers, and assorted opinion leaders dutifully propagandized the myth of the living 
deity. On matters of war they disseminated all the lies and propaganda that their government put out, just as the major 
American print, television, and radio news media do today with respect to US wars and occupations in the Middle East. 


Many of Japan’s bureaucrats, business, religious, and educational leaders had also embraced the goal of ending by force 
Anglo-American domination of Asia and the Pacific, substituting in its place Japanese rule in China and Southeast Asia, 
though that did not make them equally blameworthy as war criminals. Hirohito, however, was at the very center of the 
policy-making process through every stage of war; he provided continuous oversight for wars that he knew were aggressive; 
and he incurred steadily mounting responsibility for those aggressions. He also figured centrally in the cultural process that 
nurtured the actual perpetrators of war crimes. In short, he made the system work and was the reason why it worked. 


In November-December 1945, according to the US Strategic Bombing Survey, sixty-two percent of the Japanese people still 


wanted Hirohito to reign. [31] Rather than quickly distancing themselves from their emperor the way the Germans did from 
Hitler, in their effort to evade punishment and moral responsibility, Japan’s political elites drew closer and did all in their 
power to protect him. [32] This telling difference reflected not only the distinctive nature of leadership in Japan but also the 
ethos that informed decision-making. Furthermore, most Japanese people never reflected that since the end of the 
nineteenth century the monarchy as an institution had been the vital lynchpin to a class system that oppressed farmers, 
workers, and women. They did not understand—nor did the American occupation authorities help them to understand—that 
this institution was an agent of their prewar and wartime oppression. It had narrowed their intellectual horizons and 
encouraged many to see themselves as powerless vis-a-vis the state. Thus, as long as Hirohito remained on the throne, 
unaccountable to anyone for his official actions, most Japanese had little reason to question their support of him or feel 
responsibility for the war, let alone look beyond the narrow boundaries of victim-consciousness. 


Through four decades of US-Soviet cold war conflict, the reformed Japanese state connived at the official version of the lost 
war as one of “self defense and self preservation,” which the emperor and his ministers had reaffirmed at the time of 
Surrender. Historical researchers who attempted to pursue Hirohito’s wartime conduct found the vast resources of the 
government all but closed off. Only after Japan normalized diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China in 1972, 
in a vaguely worded “Japan-China Joint Communique,” was victim-consciousness increasingly challenged by those who came 
to recognize that Japan had also been a major perpetrator of war crimes. 


During the 1970s, Japanese tourism to cities in Manchuria, to former colonial areas, and to Pacific war battlefields helped to 
widen intellectual horizons and foster the growth of perpetrator consciousness. But it was mainly in the 1980s and 1990s 
that major historical studies exploring the relationship between politics, the military, and the emperor began to appear. And 
many more years had to pass after Hirohito’s death in 1989 before the Japanese mass media ended its self-imposed taboo 
on judgments about the emperor's faults and discussed his unacknowledged war responsibility. Even then, efforts by 
neonationalists and conservatives to obfuscate the emperor's role in political and military affairs hampered public recognition 
of Hirohito's enormous war responsibility. Just the same, Japanese citizens continued to question and to widen the 
boundaries of war responsibility. 


The end of the Cold War, the abrupt breakup of the Soviet Union, and the concurrent rise of China hastened the 
development of new economic and financial ties, binding Japan and its Asian neighbors and spurring attempts at 
reconciliation. [33] Many Japanese, viewing these large-scale political and economic changes, wondered why their country 
remained militarily tied so tightly to the US, the world's leading practitioner of state terror and militarism. Their perceptions 
of recent wars and the current balance of forces in the world have shaped the Japanese search for historical truth and 
justice. In addition, some American politicians have now added their voices to Asian movements pressing Japan to confront 
problems left unresolved from the Asia-Pacific War, even though the United States has not directly apologized to the 
Japanese people for its historic terror bombing of their cities; nor has it paid reparations to Vietnam, a nation that it once 
targeted for aggression just as it does in Iraq. 


Looking closer, while bearing in mind global patterns of hypocrisy on issues of war responsibility, the first point to note is 
that Japanese public discussion of problems from the lost war has served multiple purposes. Sometimes debate over war 
remembrance advanced the political position of different civic organizations; at other times it camouflaged narrow 
institutional agendas, generating political capital for Diet members and their parties. [34] Such debate was relatively intense 
during the early years of foreign occupation (1945-52). This was the period when Japan advanced further than Germany did 
at any time while under Allied occupation and during the era of Chancellor Conrad Adenauer (1949-63). Throughout that 
period with few exceptions, little debate occurred on German war crimes. But when the US changed its occupation policy to 
building up Japan as a Cold War ally rather than pursuing war criminals, Japanese discussion waned, and along with it 
concern over Hirohito's unacknowledged war responsibility. Interest did not rekindle until Hirohito traveled abroad in the 
early- and mid-1970s—first to Britain and West Germany where he was greeted with hostile public demonstrations. In 1975, 
after making his first and only state visit to the United States, Hirohito returned home and held press interviews with 
Japanese and foreign journalists. These events continued to shake loose memories of his wartime behavior and led a 
vanguard of Japanese historians to investigate the machinery of the wartime monarchy and the individuals of the Court 
Group who operated it, starting with its most important member, Hirohito. [35] 


As the cold war moved to its sudden end, Japan entered an era in which issues of war responsibility could be openly debated 
on the basis of a trove of newly published documents, diaries, and other first-hand accounts of the emperor by his innermost 
circle of advisers, men who had served him in war and peace. Consequently, many more Japanese were able to free 
themselves from falsehoods about the lost war, the practices of the Japanese state, and the role of Hirohito. 


Yet as historian Yoshida Yutaka and others have shown, every phase of Japan's debates on war responsibility has also been 
a phase in the expression of nationalist sentiment. Discussions of textbook revision to eliminate references to war crimes, 
religious rites of remembrance for the war dead, or revising the Imperial Household Law to allow a female emperor, all 
revealed deep cracks in public opinion. For example, one of the most irreconcilable splits concerns how to mourn the 
national war dead. Over nearly fourteen years, about 435,600 Japanese combatants were killed in China (excluding 
Manchuria) and Hong Kong alone. [36] Japanese civilians in the home islands also died in huge numbers from US terror 
bombing. But it was the remembrance of the enormous number of soldiers who had died futilely on all fronts in the war of 
aggression that mainly revived the Yasukuni Shrine issue. 


Yasukuni Shrine is a state-established site of collective war remembrance, connected to state-worship and dedicated to 
preserving both the emperor-centered view of the past and the official interpretation of the "War of Greater East Asia." The 


Army and Navy Ministries once administered this Shinto religious institution and its attached center for disseminating war 
propaganda (the Yushukan), and made it an integral part of Japanese state worship and militarism. There the spirits of 2.47 
million people, including a small number of Taiwanese and Koreans, who died fighting for the emperor, are enshrined. [37] 
Before, during, and soon after the war Emperor Hirohito expressed his gratitude and respect for the war dead by visiting or 
sending emissaries to participate in the annual national memorial rites to assuage their spirits. 
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Hirohito visits Yasukuni Shrine, 1935 


MacArthur's Headquarters, determined to de-legitimize official state worship, disestablished Shinto, closed the Yushukan 
building, and ordered the emperor to stop visiting the shrine, saying that GHQ's intention was to protect the monarchy from 
criticism. Naturally, Hirohito complied. [38] Not until the occupation ended did the "symbol emperor" resume his visits. 


Meanwhile, despite the new constitution's separation of politics from religion, Yasukuni Shrine had reestablished its 
symbiotic relationship with the Japanese government through the Welfare Ministry, which granted pensions and sorted out 
those qualified for enshrinement. In 1978, three years after Hirohito's eighth postwar visit, Yasukuni collectively enshrined 
the spirits of fourteen convicted war criminals, igniting foreign and domestic criticism. Hirohito, reportedly upset that some 
men whom he blamed for perpetrating the war had been enshrined, abruptly ended his visits. Government officials and 
cabinet ministers continued visiting in their private capacity, though not without provoking criticism. 


In August 1985, on the fortieth anniversary of the war's end, Prime Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro, who since 1983 had made 
more private visits to Yasukuni than any previous prime minister, announced that this time he was going to worship at 
Yasukuni in his official capacity. Almost immediately, the shrine became embroiled in Japan's international affairs. Nakasone 
pulled back. The next year, however, the Yushukan reopened and began disseminating its anachronistic view of the lost war. 


During the 1990s and early 2000s, as conservative politicians looked for ways to generate public support for abandoning 
Japan's official anti-war stance, they contemplated using this anachronistic but hallowed place of war memory to create a 
new nationalism. Liberal Democratic Party Prime Minister Koizumi Junichiro is remembered for, among other things, having 
dispatched Japan's Self Defense Force's overseas in blind support of the US war and occupation in Iraq. He also made four 
official visits to Yasukuni, starting in 2001, which led to a series of diplomatic protests from China and Korea, as well as 
strong criticism at home. Ever since, Yasukuni has served as a tool for politicians seeking to heighten nationalism among the 
young. Private pressure groups such as the Association of Shinto Shrines and the Bereaved Families Association also use 
Yasukuni as a tool, dreaming to restore further elements of state Shinto. What the political dynamics of this symbol of 
collective war remembrance distorts, however, is the natural human need of people, especially family members, to 
remember their dead. 


When neonationalist politician Abe Shinzo succeeded Koizumi in 2006, he promised to mend relations with Japan's 
neighbors. Instead, his own remarks denying that the Japanese military had systematically coerced women into sexual 
slavery again disappointed Japan's Asian trade partners—above all China and Korea. Abe also turned back the clock on 
issues of educational reform and constitutional revision. During his short, scandal-plagued tenure, he made compulsory the 
teaching of patriotism in schools and raised the status of Japan's Defense Agency to a full ministry. But when, during the 
sixtieth anniversary of Japan's peace constitution (May 3, 2007), Abe announced that the Constitution had "become 
incapable of adapting to the great changes" in the world, the public took alarm. In an Upper House election two months later 
he was soundly repudiated for, among other reasons, seeking to draw Japan closer to a bellicose United States. 


As this election showed, it is not only the deepening economic and cultural relations between Japan and China, South Korea, 


and the nations of Southeast Asia that are keeping transnational conflicts over war issues and memories from the past 
within manageable bounds. So too is the good sense of the majority of the Japanese people, who continue to support the 
“peace” Constitution because they feel more secure with Article Nine intact. Nevertheless, the parliamentary balance of 
power remains fraught. The LDP’s agenda for constitutional revision has been postponed, but neither current Prime Minister 
Fukuda Yasuo nor the powerful business federations which support revision have given up the fight. 


Japanese historians, journalists, and concerned citizens continue to rethink the historical issues that the post-World War II 
tribunals failed to adequately confront. The best histories not only show how diverse the Japanese responses to war actually 
were, but also cast an ever-widening net of responsibility for the Asia-Pacific War—a net in which Hirohito is invariably 
captured. Through books, journal articles, and documentary films they help Japan to understand where it went wrong, who 
committed war crimes and why, and what should be done to maintain peace in Asia and the Pacific. Yet Japan’s conservative 
political elites and bureaucrats remain an obstacle. The repeated apologies that they make for the damage caused by the 
imperial armed forces are undermined by the Yasukuni question, the whitewashing of history textbooks, and their stubborn 
refusal to acknowledge the Japanese state’s responsibility to pay reparations to war victims. 


The Japanese government, and the district courts that usually mirror its policies, failed to give satisfaction to former Allied 
prisoners of Japan who sought reparations and official apology. Veteran soldiers, who were recruited from Japan's colonies 
but later denied pensions, sued and lost in Japanese domestic courts. Chinese and Korean laborers, seeking economic 
compensation and official apology for having been kidnapped from their homes and forcibly brought to work in wartime 
Japan, fared no better. Women coerced into sexual slavery have been even more dismissively treated. Japanese courts 
failed not only the war victims in Asian countries. They were also unable to provide justice to the bereaved families of 
Japanese civilians murdered by the army and navy during the battles of Saipan and Okinawa, and to the Japanese victims of 
the imperial military's illegal (pre- and post-surrender) courts martial of soldiers and officers who had been forced to 
surrender on the battle field, and were later tried and punished for desertion. [39] 


In April 2007, Japan's Supreme Court foreclosed all pending and future lawsuits arising from actions taken by Japan in the 
course of prosecuting its lost war. The judges cited as a main ground the relevant provisions of the US-imposed San 
Francisco Peace Treaty, drafted at the height of the US-Soviet cold war, which has never brought justice to the victims of 
Japan's wartime aggression. Ignoring the treaty's contested legal provisions, the judges claimed that the signatories had 
settled these problems by waiving reparations claims at the state level. [40] 


On the issue of paying reparations to all war victims, Germany's practice since 2000, when the Bundestag established a 
reparations mechanism, euphemistically labeled a "Fund for Remembrance, Responsibility, and the Future," contrasts vividly 
with Japan's continued intransigence. There is no doubt, however, that throughout the cold war German progress was slow. 
The initiative came in the late 1990s from German industries, concerned that lawsuits brought by victims of Nazism would 
harm their reputations and profits; class action lawsuits lodged in US courts also played an important role. Equally important 
are the different political dynamics and ideologies that inform politics in post-Cold War Germany and Japan. 


One of the characteristics of this difference is precisely the historical Hirohito and the many meanings that he carries for 
Japan and the Japanese people. The war dead cannot be officially remembered without him; the full truth of the war cannot 
be known in his absence. As long as the record of imperial Japan's misdeeds is aired and issues of leadership and war 
responsibility are debated, the apparition of Hirohito will linger and he will have an eternal place in Japanese politics. 


Herbert P. Bix, author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan, writes on problems of war and 
empire. A Japan Focus associate, he prepared this article for Japan Focus. Posted May 6, 2008. 
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Last Words of the Tiger of Malaya, General Yamashita Tomoyuki 
By Yuki Tanaka 


The final reflections of a convicted war criminal enshrined at Yasukuni Jinja 


One of the major reasons for Chinese and Korean public criticism of Prime Minister Koizumi's visit to Yasukuni Shrine is that 14 out of 
28 A-Class Japanese war criminals are enshrined there. Seven among them including Tojo Hideki and Matsui Iwane were executed at 
the conclusion of the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal and the other seven died either during the tribunal or while serving their sentences. 
Yasukuni Shrine also sanctifies many B and C-Class war criminals, many of whom were directly responsible for atrocities committed 
throughout the Asia-Pacific region. One of those is Tomoyuki Yamashita, who was enshrined on 17 October 1959. As the commander 
who led the Japanese Imperial Army troops to invade Singapore in February 1942, he was nicknamed the 'Tiger of Malaya.’ 


At 2:15 am on the morning of 8 December 1941, advance troops of the 25th Army led by Lieutenant General Yamashita landed at Kota 
Bharu on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula with the aim of seizing Singapore. This landing was an hour and 20 minutes before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and thus, strictly speaking, marks the beginning of the Pacific War. The 25th Army swiftly advanced south 
towards Singapore, completely unsuspected by the British forces armed with large-bore artillery that were defending Singapore from 
seaborne attack via the Straits of Malacca. The Japanese troops numbered 20,000; the defending troops consisted of 88,000 British, 
Australian, and Indian soldiers and Malay volunteers. Although the British forces had the advantage of much greater numbers, 
Singapore fell relatively quickly, the British not only having underestimated the ability of the Japanese forces, but being insufficiently 
trained in jungle warfare and lacking adequate communication among their forces. 


On the evening of 15 February 1942, Yamashita and Lieutenant General A.E. Percival of the British Forces met at the Ford Motor 
factory outside Singapore to negotiate the surrender of the Commonwealth forces. Japanese correspondents reporting the meeting 
claimed that Yamashita aggressively demanded: "Is the British Army going to surrender immediately? Answer 'Yes' or 'No'." In fact, he 
had simply instructed his interpreter to ask Percival whether he was prepared to accept unconditional surrender. The story of this 
negotiation was, however, embellished and proudly publicized by the Japanese media as emblematic of Japan's new confidence and 
strength. Due to the swift victory of his military campaign and the successful capture of Singapore, Yamashita won the sobriquet 'Tiger 
of Malaya.' A feature film under the same title was screened throughout Japan and the occupied territories of Asia, creating an image of 
him as a ruthless militarist. Less than five months after the fall of Singapore, he was posted to remote northern Manchuria as 
commander of the First Area Army by General Hideki Tojo, the then Prime Minister and Minister of the Army. Effectively, Tojo demoted 
Yamashita whom he perceived as a threat, Yamashita belonging to a different military faction to his own. 


Yamashita was promoted to General in February 1943, but in 1944, with the war situation deteriorating for Japan, he was dispatched 
as Commander of the 14th Area Army in the Philippines. He arrived in Manila on 6 October 1944, just two weeks prior to the landing of 
U.S. forces on Leyte Island. He opposed the plan devised by the Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo to send some of his troops to Leyte 
because of the lack of food and ammunition supplies as well as ships to transport them there. Eventually, however, he was unable to 
disobey his immediate superior, General Terauchi Hisaichi, General-Commander of the Southern Army, and sent approximately 80,000 
troops to Leyte by early December. The result was a disaster -- 97 percent died, many from starvation. In the middle of the Battle of 
Leyte, Terauchi moved his headquarters from Manila to Saigon in Vietnam, thereby escaping the dangerous battlefield situation that 
enveloped all Japanese forces in the Philippines. 


As large quantities of supplies had already been exhausted in the Battle of Leyte, there were insufficient arms and ammunition for the 
287,000 Japanese troops stationed across Luzon Island under Yamashita's command as they faced 191,000 U.S. troops who landed 
at the island's Lingaen Bay on 9 January 1945. In mid-December 1944, anticipating the landing of the U.S. forces, Yamashita had 
ordered all troops stationed in Manila to evacuate the city within six weeks and his headquarters was also moved to Baguio in the 
mountains of northern Luzon. About 20,000 troops of the 31st Naval Base Force, initially under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Iwabuchi, came under Yamashita's command by late December, but they refused to move. For four weeks, these troops fought fiercely 
against the U.S. forces that entered the city on 3 February. As a result, about 100,000 Filipino civilians were killed. In the course of the 
campaign, Japanese tortured and killed many civilians believed to be members or collaborators of guerrilla groups opposing Japan. 
Many women were raped by the Japanese troops, and numerous civilians became victims of aerial bombing conducted by the U.S. 
forces. Eventually all the Japanese troops who had remained in the city to fight the Americans perished. 


Yamashita's troops continued to fight in the mountains despite suffering widespread disease and starvation. By the time Yamashita 
surrendered to the U.S. forces in June 1945, 210,000 Japanese soldiers were dead. 


Immediately after the surrender, Yamashita, as commander of all Japanese forces in the Philippines, was arrested as a war criminal, 
charged with responsibility for atrocities committed by Japanese forces under his command against civilians in Manila. The evidence 
suggests, however, that he was unaware of the crimes committed by the members of the Naval Base Force who had refused to obey 
his order to move out of Manila, and that he exercised no command over those forces during the battle. Despite weak legal grounds for 
his personal responsibility for those crimes, the U.S. court martial conducted a swift trial and sentenced him to death on 7 December 
1945. The background to this affair was General MacArthur's determination to turn the trial of the 'Tiger of Malaya' into a showcase. 
MacArthur, who had been Governor of the Philippines, fled shortly after the Japanese invasion in late December 1941. A group of 
American military lawyers who defended Yamashita appealed the verdict to the U.S. Supreme Court. However, the appeal was rejected 
by five to two. Yamashita was hanged in Manila on 23 February 1946. 


What was Yamashita's responsibility for the crimes committed by Japanese troops against local civilians and POWs in the Philippines? 
When he arrived in Manila as Commander of the 14th Area Army in October 1944, the Japanese communication and supply system 


was already in turmoil, and the morale of the troops was very low. These problems intensified after his headquarters was moved to 
Baguio while the troops were scattered throughout the mountains of northern Luzon. By this stage the soldiers were desperate in the 
face of severe shortages of food, medicine and ammunition. Many soldiers never received Yamashita's orders and instructions, and 
many commands were ignored, even by junior officers. The rejection by the 31st Naval Base Force of Yamashita's order to evacuate 
Manila was a typical example of a situation aggravated by the longstanding Army-Navy rivalry. For this reason, the defense lawyers, 
themselves members of the American armed forces, thought the trial a "kangaroo court" -- a political exercise -- staged by the U.S. 
Army, particularly General MacArthur. 


However, this does not automatically exempt Yamashita from responsibility for all Japanese military atrocities. On 18 February 1942, 
three days after the capture of Singapore, Yamashita issued an order to 'select and remove hostile Chinese.' At the time, about 
600,000 Chinese lived in Singapore and anti-Japanese sentiment was rife after a decade of Japanese invasion and war beginning in 
Manchuria in 1931 and continuing in China from 1937. Indeed, a Chinese guerilla force set up with the help of British forces support 
fought fiercely against the invading Japanese troops after the fall of Singapore. For their part, the Japanese occupation force amassed 
and interrogated 200,000 Chinese men aged between 15 and 50, in an attempt to root out the so-called "anti-Japanese elements," 
such as communists and supporters of the Guomindang, as well as criminals. One officer, Masanobu Tsuji, reportedly boasted that he 
would reduce the Chinese population of Singapore to half by implementing Yamashita's order. Due to the haphazard methods used to 
find these "anti-Japanese elements," however, the exercise ended as a massacre of large numbers of innocent civilians. Estimates of 
the toll varied between 6,000 and 100,000, although it was probably around 40,000. Similar atrocities were also carried out across the 
Malaya Peninsula, resulting in the deaths of a further 60,000 Chinese. If the British forces had conducted Yamashita's war crime 
tribunal, he would certainly have been found guilty for this appalling large-scale massacre of Chinese. 


Surprisingly, it seems that Yamashita was profoundly affected by the tribunal, even though the proceedings conducted by the US Army 
were patently unfair. At the hearing, about 200 victims and witnesses to various Japanese atrocities gave detailed accounts of 
Japanese atrocities. It must have been an excruciating experience for Yamashita, listening day after day to painful stories of the 
victimization of many men, women and children. In the courtroom, on the advice of his American lawyers, he denied responsibility for 
the crimes committed by those under his command, but in his personal will he humbly acknowledged his failure as commander to 
discipline his soldiers and punish those who committed crimes against the people of the Philippines. Moreover, he appears to have 
internalized the pain of the victims of Japanese atrocities, displaying remorse for his troops' war crimes, somehow overcoming his own 
old-fashioned militarist ideology and replacing it with a remarkable self-criticism. This is clear from his last words, dictated to Buddhist 
prison chaplain Morita Shokaku, shortly before he was hanged. These words, a message to the Japanese people, were an addition to 
his written will, in which he sincerely apologized to all the people of the Philippines for the atrocities that his troops committed. 


His dictated message started in a state of confusion -- many ideas must have rushed to mind just hours before his execution. Thus 
some of his words in the first few paragraphs do not really make sense. It seems that he wished to justify his decision to surrender 
rather than commit suicide. He obviously had a deep sense of guilt at having survived while many men under his command died. Such 
statements of remorse at not having died in combat are not unusual and most war criminals' final statements are full of self-justification 
for what they did during the war. Interestingly however, in contrast to other Generals, Yamashita made no excuses for the atrocities that 
his soldiers committed against the people of the Philippines. On the contrary, he clearly accepted responsibility as commander and the 
judgment "by rigorous but impartial law." It seems ironic that many conservative politicians who support Prime Minister Koizumi's official 
visits to Yasukuni Shrine now claim that the war crime tribunals conducted by the Allied forces were simply "victor's justice" and 
therefore had no legal validity. 


Undoubtedly the trials were unfair because the Allies ruled out consideration of war crimes committed by their own forces -- the most 
obvious example of war crimes committed by the United States being the dropping of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. (The 
A-bomb dropped on Hiroshima killed between 70,000 and 80,000 people in an instant, and an estimated 140,000 died by the end of 
1945. In Nagasaki, 70,000 people are believed to have died by the end of the same year. Many more would die agonizing deaths in 
subsequent years from the blast, wounds, and radiation. It is a well-established fact that the killing of civilians in wartime is contrary to 
international law.) However, unfairness in the tribunals themselves does not invalidate the criminality of the numerous atrocities 
committed by Japanese soldiers during the Asia-Pacific War, nor does it call into question the responsibility of their commanders, 
including that of the Supreme Commander, Emperor Hirohito. 


When Yamashita overcame his initial difficulty in explaining himself and started talking about his hopes for the Japanese people, his 
tone became quite straightforward and confident. He ascribed the fundamental cause of war crimes to the Japanese peoples' inability 
to make independent moral judgments. Although he did not use the term "human rights" (and probably he was not familiar with that 
terminology), the words "moral judgment" are repeatedly used in order to urge the Japanese people to respect the human rights of 
others. This is indicated by his expression "your personal responsibility in relations with other people" (emphasis added). By the time he 
faced execution, he clearly had come to the realization that Japan's brutal military actions were due to the lack of a sense of personal 
responsibility toward others that may be equated with the concept of "human rights", and that this eventually led people in Asia and 
elsewhere to distrust Japan. He concluded that this was one of the crucial reasons for Japan's defeat in war. He welcomed the 
prospect that the Japanese in defeat would belatedly be given the freedom to make their own moral judgments. But he remained 
apprehensive about their ability to do so, and urged the Japanese to become "cultured and dignified" people. We need to reflect on this 
statement carefully, particularly in the current situation where some nationalist scholars and many Japanese politicians -- including 
Prime Minister Koizumi -- seek to sanitize Japan's military conduct during the Asia-Pacific War. 


Yamashita's second point was that there could be no weapons or military strategies to defend ourselves against nuclear weapons. This 
should also be re-emphasized on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 2005, and 
above all in light of the failure of the NPT Review Conference in May 2005 to advance the abolition of nuclear weapons. Politicians like 
Mr. Abe Shinzo, who think that Japan should develop nuclear arms for defense purposes, should also be reminded of General 


Yamashita's words that the "only method to defend ourselves against atomic bombs" is "to establish nations all over the world that 
would never contemplate the use of such weapons." Indeed, these words of a Japanese general at the hour of his execution are fully 
consistent with the spirit of eternal peace that the A-bomb victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have long advocated. 


It is remarkable that half of his final words were addressed to women. Here we can discern Yamashita's hope that the new Japanese 
society should be built on the principles of women, not those of men, specifically power and violence. His statement that "the driving 
force of peace is in the heart of women" sums up his thoughts on this issue. He was surely that rare person amongst Japanese military 
leaders who was able to see the fundamental link between war and male violence. He came to hold the view that women should play 
more important roles in building peace, especially in the field of education. | am not sure how he overcame his own patriarchal beliefs in 
the eight months between his surrender and execution. During the conduct of his trial, something must have occurred that led him to 
dramatically change his views on gender and society, and indeed on war and peace. 


His last point emphasizing the importance of mothers educating their children sounds like male chauvinism, imposing all responsibilities 
for raising children on women. We must understand, however, that his views on this issue were closely intertwined with his deep sense 
of personal responsibility for the deaths of many young men under his command. Perhaps for this reason he romanticized the bond 
between mothers and their children, using "breastfeeding" as an overriding metaphor for nurturing and educating children. It should be 
noted that his goal was to educate Japanese youth "to be able to live independently, cope with various circumstances, love peace, 
appreciate cooperation with others and have a strong will to contribute to mankind when they grow up." 


Closely examining Yamashita's last words, it becomes crystal-clear that the conclusions he drew from his war experience are 
fundamentally at odds with the reigning ideology of Yasukuni Shrine and its supporters. It is an historical irony that General Yamashita 
is worshipped by neo-nationalist politicians who claim that Yasukuni Shrine is sacred, deride the legality of the Tokyo War Crimes 
Tribunal as victor's justice, deny Japan's war responsibilities, promote nationalistic education policies and textbooks, advocate the 
abolition of the Peace Constitution, suggest the necessity of possessing nuclear arms "for the purpose of defending the country," and 
show no interest at all in improving women's social and economic status. 


Yamashita Tomoyuki's Last Message to the Japanese People 


Due to my carelessness and personal crassness, | committed an inexcusable blunder as the commander of the entire [14th Area] Army 
and consequently caused the deaths of your precious sons and dearest husbands. | am really sorry and cannot find appropriate words 
for sincere apologies as | am really confused because of my excruciating agony. As the commander of your beloved men, | am soon to 
receive the death penalty, having been judged by rigorous but impartial law. It is a strange coincidence that the execution is to be 
carried out on the birthday of the first U.S. president, George Washington. 


| do not know how to express my apology, but the time has come to atone for my guilt with my death. However, | do not think that all 
the crimes for which | am responsible can easily be liquidated simply by my death. Various indelible stains that | left on the history of 
mankind cannot be offset by the mechanical termination of my life. 


For a person like me who constantly faced death, to die is not at all difficult. Of course | should have committed suicide when | 
surrendered, as ordered by the emperor in accordance with the Japanese code of the samurai. In fact, | once decided to do so when | 
attended the surrender ceremonies at Kiangan and Baguio, at which General Percival, whom | had defeated [in Singapore], was also 
present. What prevented me from committing such an egocentric act was the presence of my soldiers, who did not yet know that the 
war was over at that time. By refusing to take my own life, | was able to set my men free from meaningless deaths, as those stationed 
around Kiangan were ready to commit suicide. | really felt pain from the shame of remaining alive, in violation of the samurai's code of 
"dying at the appropriate time in an appropriate place." | therefore can imagine how much more difficult it is for people like you to 
remain alive and re-build Japan rather than being executed as a war criminal. If | were not a war criminal, | would still have chosen a 
difficult path, bearing shame to stay alive and atone for my sins until natural death comes, no matter how you all might despise me. 


Sun Tzu said 'The art of war is of vital importance to the State. It is a matter of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence it 
is a subject of inquiry which can on no account be neglected.’ From these words, we learn that our military forces were lethal weapons 
and their very existence was a crime. | tried my best to prevent the war. | am really ashamed of having been unable to do so because 
of my weakness. You may think that | am a born aggressor and a typical militarist, because my campaign in Malaya and the fall of 
Singapore excited the entire Japanese nation. | understand that this is quite natural. | do not excuse myself, as | was a professional 
soldier and dedicated myself to the military. But even while being a military man, | also have a relatively strong sense as a Japanese 
citizen. There is no resurrection any longer for the ruined nation and the dead. From ancient times, war has always been a matter for 
exceptional prudence by wise rulers and sensible soldiers. It was entirely due to our military authorities' arbitrary decisions, which were 
made by just a handful of people, that a large number of our people died and the rest of the nation was dragged into its present 
unbearable suffering. | feel as if my heart will break when | think that we professional soldiers will become the object of your bitter 
resentment. | believe that the Potsdam Declaration will wipe out the leaders of military cliques who led the nation to its downfall, and 
Japan will start rebuilding as a peaceful nation under new leaders elected by the popular will. However, the path of rebuilding the nation 
will not be easy in the face of many obstacles. 


The experience that you went through, enduring various difficulties and poverty in the last ten years of war, will inevitably give you 
some strength, even though it was as an unwelcome result of pressure from the military authorities. To construct a new Japan, you 
really must not include militarists who are the relics of the past or opportunistic unprincipled politicians, or scholars patronized by the 
government who try to rationalize an aggressive war. 


Probably some appropriate policies will be adopted by the Allied Occupation Forces. But | would like to say something on this point, as 


| am just about to die and thus have great concern about Japan's future. Weeds have a strong life force, and grow again when spring 
comes, no matter how hard they are trodden underfoot. | am confident that, with strong determination for development, you will rebuild 
our nation now completely destroyed, and make it a highly cultured one like Denmark. Denmark lost its fertile land in Schleswig- 
Holstein as the result of the German-Denmark War in 1863, but gave up rearming themselves and made their infertile areas into one of 
the most cultured of European nations. As a ruined people, we repent having done wrong. | will pray for Japan's restoration from a 
grave in a foreign country. 


Japanese people, you have expelled the militarists and will gain your own independence. Please stand up firmly after the ravages of 
war. That is my wish. | am a simple soldier. Faced with execution in a very short time, a thousand emotions overwhelm me. But in 
addition to apologizing, | want to express my views on certain matters. | feel sorry that | cannot express myself very well, because | am 
a man of action, reticent and with a limited vocabulary. The time of my execution is drawing near. | have only one hour and forty 
minutes left. Probably only convicts on death row are capable of comprehending the value of one hour and forty minutes. | asked Mr. 
Morita, a prison chaplain, to record these words and | hope he will pass my ideas on to you some day. 


Facing death, | have four things to say to you, the people of the nation of Japan as it resurrects. 


First, is about carrying out one's duty. From ancient times, this topic has repeatedly been discussed by scholars, yet it remains most 
difficult to achieve. Without a sense of duty, a democratic and cooperative society cannot exist. Duty has to be fulfilled as a result of 
self-regulating and naturally motivated action. | feel some misgivings in thinking about this, considering that you are suddenly to be 
liberated from the social restraints under which you have long lived. 


| often discussed this with my junior officers. The moral decay of our military was so grave that the Imperial Code of Military Conduct as 
well as the Field Service Code were simply dead letters. Therefore, we had to remind people of this all the time, even in the military 
where obedience was strongly demanded and defying orders was not allowed at all. In this war, it was far from true that officers under 
my command carried out their duties satisfactorily. 


They were unable to fulfill even the duties that were imposed upon them. Therefore | have some concern over your ability to fulfill your 
duty voluntarily and independently, after being released from long-standing social restraints. | wonder if you'll be dazzled by suddenly 
bestowed freedom, and whether some may fail to carry out your duty as required in relations with others, as you've received basically 
the same education as military men. In a free society, you should nurture your own ability to make moral judgments in order to carry out 
your duties. Duties can only be carried out correctly by a socially mature person with an independent mind and with culture and dignity. 


The fundamental reason why the world has lost confidence in our nation, and why we have so many war-crime suspects who left ugly 
scars on our history, was this lack of morals. | would like you to cultivate and accept the common moral judgment of the world, and 
become a people who fulfill duties on your own responsibility. You are expected to be independent and carve out your own future. No 
one can avoid this responsibility and choose an easy way. Only through that path can eternal peace be attained in the world. 


Second, | would like you to promote education in science. No one can deny that the level of Japan's modern science, apart from certain 
minor areas, is well below world standards. If you travel outside Japan, the first thing you notice is the unscientific way of life of the 
Japanese. To search for truth with Japan's irrational and cliquish mentality is like searching for fish among the trees. 


We soldiers had great difficulties in securing the necessary materials to fight and to make up for the lack of scientific knowledge. We 
tried to fight against the superior forces of the United States and to win the war by throwing away the priceless lives of our nation as 
substitutes for bullets and bombs. Various methods of horrendous suicide attack were invented. We exposed our pilots to danger by 
stripping vital equipment from the planes in order to just slightly improve their mobility. This shows how little knowledge we had for 
conducting war. We made the greatest mistake -- unprecedented in world history -- by trying to make up for the lack of materials and 
scientific knowledge with human bodies. 


My present state of mind is quite different from that at the time of surrender. In the car on the way to Baguio from Kiangan, Mr. Robert 
MacMillan, a journalist of the magazine Youth asked, what | thought was the fundamental reason for Japan's defeat. Something 
suppressed for a long time in my sub-consciousness suddenly burst out and | instantly responded "science," before referring to other 
important issues. This was because my long-lasting frustration and intense anger were loosened all at once when the war was over. 


| am not saying that this is the only reason, but it was clearly one important reason for Japan's defeat. If there will be another war 
somewhere in the world (although | hope there won't be), it is expected end in a short time through the use of horrific scientific 
weapons. The foolish methods of war that Japan adopted will be regarded as the illusions of an idiot. Human beings throughout the 
world, | presume, will make efforts to prevent such a terrible war -- not just the Japanese who thoroughly endured the horror of this war. 
This is the task that is given to humanity. 


The atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were horrendous weapons. Never before have so many people been killed 
instantly in the long history of slaughtering human beings. As | have been in prison, | have not had enough time to study the A-bomb, 
but | think that no weapon will be invented to defend against atomic weapons. It used to be said that it would always be possible to fight 
against a new method of attack. This is still true. If there is any method to defend against atomic bombs -- the weapon that has made 
obsolete all past warfare -- it would simply be to create nations all over the world that would never contemplate the use of such 
weapons. 


A defeated officer like me reflects sadly that if we had had superior scientific knowledge and sufficient scientific weapons, we would not 
have killed so many of our own men. Instead we could have sent them back home to use the knowledge as the foundation to rebuild a 


glorious and peaceful country. However, the science that | mean is not science that leads mankind to destruction. It is science that will 
develop natural resources still to be tapped, that will make human life rich, and will be used for peaceful purposes to free human beings 
from misery and poverty. 


Third, | want to mention the education of women. | have heard that Japanese women have been liberated from the feudal state 
authorities and been given the privilege of suffrage. From my experience of living in foreign countries for a long time, | can say that the 
position of modern Japanese women is inferior to that of women in the west. 


| am slightly apprehensive about the fact that freedom for Japanese women is a generous gift from the Occupation Forces, not one that 
they struggled to acquire themselves. A gift is often enjoyed as an object of appreciation and not actually put to direct use. The highest 
virtues for Japanese women used to be "obedience" and "fidelity." That was no different from "obedient allegiance" in the military. A 
person who respects such castrated and slave-like virtues has been called a "chaste woman" or praised as a "loyal and brave soldier." 
In such values, there is no freedom of action or freedom of thought, and they are not the virtues by which one can self-examine 
autonomously. My hope is that you will break out of your old shell, enrich your education, and become new active Japanese women, 
while maintaining only the good elements of existing values. The driving force for peace is the heart of women. Please utilize your 
newly gained freedom effectively and appropriately. Your freedom should not be violated or taken away by anyone. As free women, 
you should be united with women throughout the world and give full play to your unique abilities as women. If not, you will be 
squandering all the privileges that you have been given. 


Finally, there is one more thing that | would like to tell women -- you are either already a mother or will become a mother in future. You 
should clearly realize that one of a mother's responsibilities is a very important role in the "human education" of the next generation. 


| have always been unhappy about the idea that modern education begins at school. The home is the most appropriate place for 
educating infants and the most appropriate teacher is the mother. You alone can lay the foundation for education in its true meaning. If 
you do not want to be criticized as worthless women, please do your best in educating your own children. Education does not begin at 
kindergarten or on entry to elementary school. It should begin when you breastfeed a newborn baby. It is a mother's privilege to have a 
special feeling that no one else can have when she cuddles and breastfeeds her baby. Mothers should give their love to their baby both 
physically and mentally, as they are the baby's source of life. Breastfeeding can be done by another, and nourishment can be provided 
by other animals, or can be substituted for by a bottle. Yet nothing else can substitute for mother's love. 


It is not enough for a mother to think only about how to keep her children alive. She should raise them to be able to live independently, 
cope with various circumstances, love peace, appreciate cooperation with others and have a strong desire to contribute to humanity 
when they grow up. 


You should raise the joyful feeling of breastfeeding to the level of intellectual emotion and refined love. Mother's love will constantly flow 
into her baby's body through breastfeeding. The fundamental elements of future education must exist in embryo in mother's milk. 
Attention to the baby's needs can be the basis for education. Untiring mothering skills should naturally develop into a higher level of 
educational skill. | am not a specialist on education and therefore | am not sure how appropriate it is, but | would like to call this kind of 
education "breastfeeding education." Please bear this simple and ordinary phrase in your mind. These are the last words of the person 
who took your children's lives away from you. 


Yuki Tanaka is research professor at the Hiroshima Peace Institute, a Coordinator of Japan Focus, and author of Japan's 
Comfort Women. Sexual slavery and prostitution during World War Il and the US Occupation. He prepared this article for 
Japan Focus. Posted September 22, 2005. 
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Nazi German “leaders” Joseph Goebbels (left, July 10, 1933 edition) and Heinrich Himmler (right, February 12, 1945 edition) 





Left: Nazi German Admiral Erich Raeder appears on the front cover of the April 20, 1942 edition of Time magazine. 
Right: Nazi German Admiral Karl Doenitz appears on the front cover of the February 2, 1942 edition of Time magazine. 








Left: Nazi German Field Marshal Fritz Erich von Manstein appears on the front cover of the January 10, 1944 of Time magazine. 
Right: Vichy French leader Pierre Laval appears on the front cover of the April 27, 1942 of Time magazine. 

















Left: General Hideki Tojo, Prime Minister of Japan (1941-1944), Minister of War (1940-1944), and convicted war criminal who was executed by 
hanging in Tokyo on December 23, 1948, appears on the front cover of the November 3, 1941 edition of Time magazine. 

Right: Koki Hirota, Prime Minister of Japan (1936-1937), Foreign Minister of Japan (1933-1936, 1937-1938), and convicted war criminal, 
appears on the front cover of the May 21, 1934 edition of Time magazine. 





Left: Yosuke Matsuoka, Foreign Minister of Japan (1940-July 1941) who was tried as a war criminal, appears on the front cover of the July 7, 
1941 edition of Time magazine. Yosuke Matsuoka served as the President of South Manchuria Railroad from 1935 until 1939. 

Right: General Tomoyuki Yamashita, Commander of Imperial Japan’s Fourteenth Area Army in the Philippines (1944-1945) and convicted war 
criminal who was sentenced to death in the Philippines on February 23, 1946, appears on the front cover of the March 2, 1942 edition of Time 
magazine. 
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Left: Admiral Shigetaro Shimada, Minister of the Navy (October 18, 1941-July 17, 1944) and convicted war criminal, appears on the front cover 
of the July 3, 1944 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: General Seishiro Itagaki, Minister of War (1938-1939), Chief of Staff of the China Expeditionary Army (1939-1941), and convicted war 
criminal who was hanged in Tokyo on December 23, 1948, appears on the front cover of August 3, 1942 edition of Time magazine. 
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Left: Fleet Admiral Osami Nagano, Chief of the Imperial Japanese Navy General Staff (April 1941-February 1944), was tried as a “Class A” 
war criminal after World War Ill. Osami Nagano appears on the front cover of the February 15, 1943 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: Admiral Mineichi Koga, the Commander in Chief of the Combined Fleet of the Imperial Navy of Japan (1943-1944), appears on the front 
cover of the November 8, 1943 edition of Time magazine. Admiral Koga died in a plane crash near Palau on March 31, 1944. 
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Left: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of the United States and Time magazine's Man of the Year, appears on the front cover of the 
January 5, 1942 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain and Time magazine's Man of the Year, appears on the front cover of the January 6, 
1941 edition of Time magazine. 
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Left: Italy's fascist dictator Benito Mussolini appears on the front cover of the April 8, 1940 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: Joseph Stalin, the dictator of Soviet Union and Time magazine's Man of the Year, appears on the front cover of the January 1, 1940 
edition of Time magazine. 





Left: Henry L. Stimson, U.S. Secretary of War (1940-1945), appears on the front cover of the August 25, 1941 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: Robert A. Lovett, Assistant U.S. Secretary of War for Air (1941-1945), appears on the front cover of the February 9, 1942 edition of 
Time magazine. Henry L. Stimson and Robert A. Lovett were members of Skull & Bones, a secret society at Yale University. Henry Luce, the 
Editor-in-Chief of Time magazine during World War II, was also a member of Skull & Bones. 
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Left: Joseph C. Grew, the U.S. Ambassador to Japan, appears on the front cover of the November 12, 1934 edition of Time magazine. 


Right: Sumner Welles, the U.S. Under Secretary of State, appears on the front cover of the August 11, 1941 edition of Time magazine. 
Joseph C. Grew, Sumner Welles, Henry L. Stimson, and Robert A. Lovett were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Tomb of the Unknown 


Voice and Silence in the First Nuclear War: Wilfred Burchett and Hiroshima 
By Richard Tanter* 


Hiroshima had a profound effect upon me. Still does. My first reaction was personal relief that the bomb 
had ended the war. Frankly, I never thought I would live to see that end, the casualty rate among war 
correspondents in that area being what it was. My anger with the US was not at first, that they had used 
that weapon - although that anger came later. Once I got to Hiroshima, my feeling was that for the first 
time a weapon of mass destruction of civilians had been used. Was it justified? Could anything justify the 
extermination of civilians on such a scale? But the real anger was generated when the US military tried to 
cover up the effects of atomic radiation on civilians - and tried to shut me up. My emotional and 
intellectual response to Hiroshima was that the question of the social responsibility of a journalist was 
posed with greater urgency than ever. 


Wilfred Burchett 1980 [1] 


Wilfred Burchett entered Hiroshima alone in the early hours of 3 September 1945, less than a month after 
the first nuclear war began with the bombing of the city. Burchett was the first Western journalist - and 
almost certainly the first Westerner other than prisoners of war - to reach Hiroshima after the bomb. The 
story which he typed out on his battered Baby Hermes typewriter, sitting among the ruins, remains one of 
the most important Western eyewitness accounts, and the first attempt to come to terms with the full 
human and moral consequences of the United States' initiation of nuclear war. 


For Burchett, that experience was a turning point, 'a watershed in my life, decisively influencing my whole 
professional career and world outlook'. Subsequently Burchett came to understand that his honest and 
accurate account of the radiological effects of nuclear weapons not only initiated an animus against him 
from the highest quarters of the US government, but also marked the beginning of the nuclear victor's 
determination rigidly to control and censor the picture of Hiroshima and Nagasaki presented to the world. 


The story of Burchett and Hiroshima ended only with his last book, Shadows of Hiroshima, completed 
shortly before his death in 1983. In that book, Burchett not only went back to the history of his own 
despatch, but more importantly showed the broad dimensions of the 'coolly planned' and manufactured 
cover-up which continued for decades. With his last book, completed in his final years in the context of 
President Reagan's 'Star Wars' speech of March 1983, Burchett felt 'it has become urgent - virtually a 
matter of life or death - for people to understand what really did happen in Hiroshima nearly forty years 
ago...Itis my clear duty, based on my own special experiences, to add this contribution to our collective 
knowledge and consciousness. With apologies that it has been so long delayed . . ." [2] 


That one day in Hiroshima in September 1945 affected Burchett as a person, as a writer, and as a 
participant in politics for the next forty years. But Burchett's story of that day, and his subsequent writing 
about Hiroshima, have a greater significance still, by giving a clue to the deliberate suppression of the 
truth about Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and to the deeper, missing parts of our cultural comprehension of 
that holocaust. 


One Day in Hiroshima: 3 September 1945 [3] 


After covering the end of the bloody Okinawa campaign, from the moment that he heard reports of the 
atomic bombing on August 6, Burchett's goal was to reach Hiroshima as soon as possible after the 
Japanese surrender on 15 August. He reached Japan in late August aboard the transport ship USS Millett 
and landed with the advance party of US Marines at Yokosuka in Tokyo Bay. With two journalist friends 
Burchett reached Tokyo by train, days ahead of MacArthur's occupying forces. 


Few among the hundreds of journalists who swarmed to Japan with the occupying forces contemplated the 
hazardous twenty-one-hour trip south to Hiroshima or Nagasaki. Most accepted the claim that the months 
of aerial and naval bombardment of Japan prior to the surrender had reduced the railway system to 
rubble, and that it was impossible to travel beyond Tokyo. Even this official discouragement appears to 
have been almost unnecessary, at least at that stage. The prevailing (and still hardly changed) news 


values dictated the choice of the majority: 600 Allied journalists covered the official Japanese surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri: only one went to Hiroshima. [4] 


Burchett spoke only phrasebook Japanese, but received enthusiastic help from the staff of the Japanese 
Domei news agency in Tokyo, who were greatly concerned for their Hiroshima correspondent, Nakamura. 
A US Navy press officer, tickled at the idea of 'one of his boys' reaching Hiroshima ahead of 
correspondents attached to the other services, provided provisions for Nakamura and for Burchett. 


At 6 a.m. on the morning of 2 September, Burchett boarded an overcrowded train heading for Hiroshima. 
In his knapsack he carried an all-important letter of introduction to Nakamura, the navy-supplied 
provisions, a Baby Hermes portable typewriter and a most unjournalistic Colt .45, thoughtfully thrust into 
his hands by an Australian friend before Burchett left Yokosuka. 

Outside Tokyo, news of the war's end had come after the Emperor's announcement of Japan's 
unconditional surrender two weeks earlier. There were as yet, however, no occupying forces. Burchett had 
landed with the vanguard of Marines, but MacArthur had barely enough troops to occupy central Tokyo and 
the ports, and at every point on his journey to Hiroshima and back, Burchett found himself actually leading 
the occupation. 


Boarding the train, Burchett crammed in among ordinary soldiers, 'very sullen at first, chattering - 
obviously about me - in a very hostile way’. But a packet of cigarettes, displays of a scar from a wound 
inflicted by a Japanese plane in Burma, and the Baby Hermes as the sign of a journalist, and 'from then on 
it was smiles and friendship, more cigarettes against bits of fish - and even a drop of sake'. 


After a few hours' travelling, the new friends dropped off the train, and Burchett managed to get into a 
compartment which turned out to be full of belligerent Imperial Army officers. As Burchett was later to 
appreciate, one of the main impediments to the desire of the Japanese Emperor and Prime Minister to 
surrender in July 1945 was their fear of mutiny by the most extreme of the militarists in the Imperial 
Army. Memories of the assassinations by zealous militarists of wavering Prime Ministers and cabinet 
ministers in the early 1930s, understandably disturbed ministers and the Emperor's chamberlains as they 
searched for a form of words acceptable to the Allies after Potsdam. They feared that a small group of, 
army officers would react to news of an imperial rescript of surrender by seizing the Emperor himself, and 
quite possibly using the sacred hostage as the basis for all-out resistance to the death. [5] 


On his slow twenty-one-hour trip south, Burchett sensed the depth of enmity towards the victors felt by 
officers nursing their humiliation. 


Here the hostility was total. Among the passengers was an American priest, accompanied by armed 
guards. He had been brought to Tokyo from internment to broadcast to American troops on how they 
should behave in Japan to avoid friction with the local population, he explained, warning me in veiled tones 
that the situation in the compartment was very tense and that a false move might cost us our lives. The 
officers were furious and humiliated at their defeat. Above all I was not to smile as this would be taken as 
gloating over what was happening aboard the Missouri. Watching those glowering officers toying with the 
hilts of their swords and the long samurai daggers that many of them wore, I felt no inclination to smile, 
especially as the train was in complete darkness as we passed through what seemed like endless tunnels. 


Eventually, at two the next morning, Burchett's neighbour prodded him awake with the news of their 
arrival in Hiroshima. At what was left of the city station, Burchett was arrested by two sabre-carrying 
policemen, and placed in a makeshift cell for the night, where he promptly collapsed into sleep. 


Next morning, Burchett showed the guards his letter of introduction from the Tokyo Domei office, and they 
made no attempt to stop him leaving. 


I followed a tramline which seemed to lead fairly directly towards the standing buildings, branching off at 
cross streets for a few hundred yards and then returning to the tramline. Walking those streets I had the 
feeling of having been translated to some death-stricken alien planet. There was devastation and 
desolation, and nothing else. Lead-grey clouds hung over the waste that had been a city of more than a 
quarter of a million people. Smoky vapours drifted from fissures in the soil and there was a dank, acrid, 
sulphurous smell. The few people in the streets hurried past each other without pausing or speaking, white 


masks covering their nostrils. Buildings had been pounded into grey and reddish dust, solidified into ridges 
and banks by the frequent rains . . . No one stopped to look at me. Everyone hurried, intent on whatever it 
was that brought them into this city of death. [6] 


At the police station where he went for help, Burchett was understandably ill-received. After he explained 
his purpose, the police found Nakamura, who in turn brought a Canadian-born woman as translator. At the 
headquarters of the surviving police force Nakamura explained Burchett's purpose and his request for 
help. ‘The police were extremely hostile and the atmosphere was tense... The more Nakamura explained 
the more the tension increased. There was some shouting and the interpreter became pale.' 


Nakamura later told Burchett that most of the policemen had wanted to have all three shot. Astonishingly, 
it was the local head of the Kempeitai, the Thought Control Police, who accepted Burchett's explanation of 
his task, provided a police car, and set out with Burchett to 'show him what his people have done to us’. 


Guided by Nakamura and the police chief, Burchett went to the Hiroshima Communications Hospital, 1.3 
kilometres from the hypocentre. One of the city's six hospitals, it was, like the others, very heavily 
damaged, most of the staff having become nuclear casualties. At that time it held about 2,300 in-patients. 
Of the 300 doctors in the city, 270 were either killed or seriously injured in the atomic attack, as were 93 
per cent of the city's nurses. [7] 


Relief medical teams from outside the city had been quickly organized. By the end of September some 
2,000 medical workers at makeshift relief stations had treated 105,861 in-patients and another 210,048 
had received out-patient treatment. [8] Japanese scientists and doctors had already made considerable 
progress in developing procedures for aiding the suffering survivors with limited resources and an almost 
complete lack of prior knowledge of the effects of whole-body radiation. The day that Burchett arrived in 
Hiroshima, a medical meeting was held on what were to become known as A-bomb diseases, with lectures 
given on treatment of victims by the Japanese relief medical workers and researchers who had been 
studying and treating the victims' illnesses for almost a month. 


The appalling sights Burchett witnessed in ward after ward were to affect him far more than the physical 
devastation he had already seen. Patients - and their families - on filthy tatami mats among the rubble 
were being ravaged by the effects of massive blast and primary and secondary burn trauma combined with 
advanced stages of radiation illnesses, resulting in fever, nausea, haemorrahagic stools and diathesis 
(spontaneous bleeding, from mouth, rectum, urethra and lungs), epilation (loss of hair), livid purpura on 
the skin, and gingivitis and tonsillitis leading to swelling, and eventually haemorrhaging of gums and soft 
membranes. [9] In many cases, without effective drugs, large burns and the haemorrhaging parts of the 
body had turned gangrenous. Recovery was inhibited by the effects of widespread malnutrition, resulting 
from the cumulative effects of long-term wartime shortages and the Allied blockade of the past year. 


After the party passed through the wards, the doctor in charge asked Burchett to leave: 


'I can no longer guarantee your safety. These people are all marked down to die. 1 will also die. I was 
trained in America. 1 believed in Western civilization. I'm a Christian. But how can you Christians do what 
you have done here? Send some of your scientists at least. They know what this is - they must know how 
we can stop this terrible sickness. Do that at least. Send your scientists down quickly!’ 


Burchett left to write the unique despatch to the Daily Express, sitting on a piece of rubble not far from the 
hypocentre, sometime in the early afternoon. What Burchett felt and saw that day is best conveyed as it 
appeared in the Daily Express three days later. [10] 
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Express Staff Reporter Peter Burchett was the first Allied Reporter to enter the atom-bomb city. He 
travelled 400 miles from Tokyo alone and unarmed, carrying rations for seven meals - food is almost 
unobtainable in Japan - a black umbrella, and a typewriter. Here is his story from -HIROSHIMA, Tuesday 


In Hiroshima, 30 days after the first atomic bomb destroyed the city and shook the world, people are still 
dying, mysteriously and horribly - people who were uninjured in the cataclysm - from an unknown 
something which I can only describe as the atomic plague. 


Hiroshima does not look like a bombed city. It looks as if a monster steamroller had passed over it and 
squashed it out of existence. I write these facts as dispassionately as I can in the hope that they will act as 
a warning to the world. 


In this first testing ground of the atomic bomb I have seen the most terrible and frightening desolation in 
four years of war. It makes a blitzed Pacific island seem like an Eden. The damage is far greater than 
photographs can show. 


When you arrive in Hiroshima you can look around and for 25 and perhaps 30 square miles you can see 
hardly a building. It gives you an empty feeling in the stomach to see such man-made devastation. 


I picked my way to a shack used as a temporary police headquarters in the middle of the vanished city. 
Looking south from there I could see about three miles of reddish rubble. That is all the atomic bomb left 
of dozens of blocks of city streets, of buildings, homes, factories, and human beings. 


STILL THEY FAIL 


There is just nothing standing except about 20 factory chimneys, achimneys with no factories. I looked 
west. A group of half a dozen gutted buildings. And then again nothing. 


The police chief of Hiroshima welcomed me eagerly as the first Allied correspondent to reach the city. With 
the local manager of Domei, leading Japanese news agency, he drove me through or, perhaps, I should 
Say over, the city. And he took me to hospitals where the victims of the bomb are still being treated. 


In these hospitals I found people who when the bomb fell, suffered absolutely no injuries, but now are 
dying from the uncanny after-effects... 


THE SULPHUR SMELL 


My nose detected a peculiar odour unlike anything I have ever smelled before. It is something like 
Sulphur, but not quite. I could smell it when I passed a fire that was still smouldering, or at a spot where 
they were still recovering bodies from the wreckage. But I could also smell it where everything was still 
deserted. 


They believe it is given off by the poisonous gas still issuing from earth soaked with radioactivity released 
by the split uranium atom. 


And so the people of Hiroshima today are walking through the forlorn desolation of their once proud city 
with gauze masks over their mouths and noses. It probably does not help them physically. 


But it helps them mentally. . 


From the moment that this devastation was loosed upon Hiroshima the people who survived have hated 
the white man. It is a hate the intensity of which is almost as frightening as the bomb itself. 


‘ALL CLEAR' WENT 


The counted dead number 53,000. Another 30,000 are missing, which means ‘certainly dead’. In the day I 
have stayed in Hiroshima - and this is nearly a month after the bombing - 100 people have died from its 
effects. 


They were some of the 13,000 seriously injured by the explosion. They have been dying at the rate of 100 
a day. And they will probably all die. Another 40,000 were slightly injured. 


These casualties might not have been as high except for a tragic mistake. The authorities thought this was 
just another routine Super-Fort raid. The plane flew over the target and dropped the parachute which 
carried the bomb to its explosion point. 

The American plane passed out of sight. The all-clear was sounded and the people of Hiroshima came out 
from their shelters. Almost a minute later the bomb reached the 2,000-foot altitude at which it was timed 
to explode - at the moment when nearly everyone in Hiroshima was in the streets. 


Hundreds and hundreds of the dead were so badly burned in the terrific heat generated by the bomb that 
it was not even possible to tell whether they were men or women, old or young. 


Of thousands of others, nearer the centre of the explosion, there was no trace. They vanished. The theory 
in Hiroshima is that the atomic heat was so great that they burned instantly to ashes - except that there 
were no ashes. 


HEAP OF RUBBLE 


The Imperial Palace, once an imposing building, is a heap of rubble three feet high, and there is one piece 
of wall. Roof, floors and everything else is dust. 


Hiroshima has one intact building - the Bank of Japan. This in a city which at the start of the war had a 
population of 310,000. 

Almost every Japanese scientist has visited Hiroshima in the past three weeks to try to find a way of 
relieving the people's suffering. Now they themselves have become sufferers. 


For the first fortnight after the bomb dropped they found they could not stay long in the fallen city. They 
had dizzy spells and headaches. Then minor insect bites developed into great swellings which would not 
heal. Their health steadily deteriorated. 

Then they found another extraordinary effect of the new terror from the skies. 


Many people had suffered only a slight cut from a falling splinter of brick or steel. They should have 
recovered quickly. But they did not. 


They developed an acute sickness. Their gums began to bleed and then they vomited blood. And finally 
they died. 


All these phenomena, they told me, were due to the radioactivity released by the atomic bomb's explosion 
of the uranium atom. 


WATER POISONED 


They found that the water had been poisoned by chemical reaction. Even today every drop of water 
consumed in Hiroshima comes from other cities. The people of Hiroshima are still afraid. 


The scientists told me they have noted a great difference between the effect of the bombs in Hiroshima 
and in Nagasaki. 

Hiroshima is in perfectly flat delta country. Nagasaki is hilly. When the bomb dropped on Hiroshima the 
weather was bad, and a big rain-storm developed soon afterwards. 


And so they believe that the uranium radiation was driven into the earth and that, because so many are 
still falling sick and dying, it is still the cause of this man-made plague. 


At Nagasaki on the other hand the weather was perfect, and scientists believe that this allowed the 
radioactivity to dissipate into the atmosphere more rapidly. In addition, the force of the bomb explosion 
was, to a large extent, expended in the sea, where only fish were killed. 


To support this theory, the scientists point to the fact that, in Nagasaki, death came swiftly and suddenly, 
and that there have been no after-effects such as those that Hiroshima is still suffering. 


Return to Tokyo 


If reaching Hiroshima had been difficult, transmitting the story to London was also fraught. Nakamura 
undertook to tap the story out on a hand-set in Morse code to the Tokyo Domei office. But while Burchett 
was in Hiroshima, MacArthur declared Tokyo off-limits to journalists. This frustrated the plan for his friend 
Henry Keys to wait in the Tokyo Domei office for the story to be tapped through from Burchett. Twice 
turned off the train from Yokohama to Tokyo by American Military Police, Keys hired a Japanese journalist 
to wait for Burchett's story in Tokyo and bring it to Yokohama immediately. Late on the evening of 3 
September the story arrived and Keys bullied the reluctant wartime censors to allow the unprecedented 
story through unchanged. 


Burchett was not the only foreign journalist to arrive in Hiroshima on 3 September. A Pentagon press 
‘Investigatory Group’ arrived by plane from Tokyo just as Burchett was finishing his piece. According to 
Burchett, having been guaranteed an ‘exclusive’, the journalists in the official party were surprised to see 
him there. While the journalists felt piqued and threatened by Burchett's scoop the officials accompanying 
them as press handlers were hostile and suspicious. 


In Burchett's eyes, most of the Pentagon press team were headquarters hacks specially flown in from the 
US, except for a few who had shared his path on the dangerous island-hopping campaigns. According to 

Burchett, none seriously attempted to survey the human consequences of the atomic bombing, although 

he advised one whom he knew that 'the real story is in the hospitals’. [11] 


. . . the moment they heard a rival had got to Hiroshima before them they demanded to get back to their 
plane and on to Tokyo as soon as possible to file their despatches. They had no contact with the local 
population, as they were a solid 'all-American' body with perhaps a Japanese-speaking interpreter 
attached. They saw physical wreckage only. [12] 

The reporters toured the wreckage, and later held a press conference at the Hiroshima Prefectural Office. 
[13] After the press conference, and with fog threatening to close in, the reporters prepared to get back to 
Tokyo as soon as possible. 

I asked if I could fly back with them to Tokyo, the train journey being rather risky. 

'Our plane's overloaded as it is,' replied the colonel 

‘You've used up more petrol getting here than I weigh,' I argued. ' 

Yes. But this airstrip's a very short one and we can't take on any extra weight.' 


'Will you take a copy of my story back to Tokyo at least, and give it to the Daily Express correspondent?' 


'We're not going back to Tokyo,' was the colonel's brusque reply. He called the journalists together and 
they piled into their minibus and headed back for the airport. [14] 


As it happened, Nakamura had slowly but successfully transmitted the long story. But Burchett could not 
be sure, and he must have been deeply angered at the refusal to help him back to Tokyo. 


That night, as the story was wired through to London, Burchett began an eventful trip back to Tokyo by 
train. In the middle of the next day, as the train passed through Kyoto, Burchett saw two unmistakable 
Australians - prisoners of war from a local camp left in less than benign confusion as the war ended, with 
no effective arrangements to feed the starving POWs. Word had filtered in to the camp about the end of 
the war, and the soldiers had volunteered to leave to look for food in Kyoto. The emaciated pair begged 
Burchett to come back to the camp to meet their fellow inmates to convince them (and the confused 
guards) that the war was indeed over. 


In the next two days Burchett visited six POW camps, speaking to the prisoners, telling them of the Allied 
victory and the coming of the occupation forces. 


It was necessary to bluff the Japanese camp commanders, with whatever authority I could muster, that I 
had come officially to ensure that the surrender terms were being complied with and that living conditions 
for the POWs were being immediately improved. I have addressed various types of audiences in my time, 
but never such eager listeners as these. These men were famished. They bore on their faces and bodies all 
the evidence of physical hunger, but above all their eyes told that they were famished for news. Hesitating 
for a moment, at that first encounter, while I tried to formulate the most economic way of telling them 
what they yearned to hear, I felt the compulsion in scores of pairs of eyes glittering with the intensity of 
their appeal to begin, to tell them it was all over and they would soon be on their way home again, with a 
few details of how it came to be over so suddenly. [15] 


Confronting the Manhattan Project 


Back in Tokyo, 'the American nuclear big-shots were furious’. Burchett's article had raised a storm. Not 
only had the Daily Express headlined the story 'THE ATOMIC PLAGUE - I Write this as a Warning to the 
World’, and put it on the front page, but they had released it gratis to the world's press. On the surface, 
US officials were mainly angry about Burchett's claim that residual radiation was still hazardous and that, a 
month after the bombing, people were still dying from radiation illness - what he had referred to as 'the 
atomic plague'. 


On the morning of 7 September Burchett stumbled off the train in Tokyo to discover that senior US 
officials had called a press conference at the Imperial Hotel to refute his article. He reached the press 
conference just in time to hear Brigadier-General Thomas Farrell, the deputy head of the Manhattan 
atomic bomb project, explain that the bomb had been exploded at a sufficient height over Hiroshima to 
avoid any risk of 'residual radiation'. 


There was a dramatic moment as I rose to my feet, feeling that my scruffiness put me at a disadvantage 
with the elegantly uniformed and bemedalled officers. My first question was whether the briefing officer 
had been to Hiroshima. He had not. I then described what I had seen and asked for explanations. He was 
very polite at first, a scientist explaining things to a layman. Those I had seen in the hospital were victims 
of blast and burn, normal after any big explosion. Apparently the Japanese doctors were incompetent to 
handle them, or lacked the right medication. He discounted the allegation that any who had not been in 
the city at the time of the blast were later affected. Eventually the exchanges narrowed to my asking how 
he explained the fish still dying when they entered a stream running through the centre of the city. 


‘Obviously they were killed by the blast or overheated water.' 
'Still there a month later?' 
‘It's a tidal river. so they could be washed back and forth.’ 


‘But I was taken to a spot in the city outskirts and watched live fish turning on their stomachs upwards as 
they entered a certain patch of the river. After that they were dead within seconds.' 


The spokesman looked pained. 'I'm afraid you've fallen victim to Japanese propaganda.' he said, and sat 


down. The customary ‘Thank you' was pronounced and the conference ended. Although my radiation story 
was denied, Hiroshima was immediately put out of bounds, and I was whisked off to a US Army hospital 
for tests. [16] 


At the hospital, Burchett's white-blood-cell count was found to be lower than normal. At the time Burchett 
accepted the explanation of the low white-corpuscle count as the work of antibiotics he had been given 
earlier for a knee infection. Only many years later did Burchett discover that the explanation was quite 
wrong: the number of white corpuscles in his blood ought to have increased to fight the infection. On the 
other hand a low white-blood-cell count is characteristic of radiation illness. [17] 


By the time Burchett emerged from hospital a few days later, his camera containing unique shots of 
Hiroshima and its victims had been stolen. MacArthur had withdrawn his press accreditation and 
announced his intention to expel Burchett from occupied Japan. Although the intervention of friends in the 
US Navy with whom Burchett had worked for much of the Pacific campaign led to the withdrawal of the 
expulsion order, Burchett left Japan at the call of the Beaverbrook press shortly afterwards, not to return 
for over two and a half decades. 


Hiroshima: Constructing the Silence 


Although Burchett dismissed most of the obstructions placed in his way at the time of the Hiroshima story 
as the predictable overreactions of bureaucrats, he eventually came to see a more deeply disturbing 
pattern. Reflecting later on his difficulty in transmitting his story, his hospitalization, the theft of his 
camera, the extreme hostility of US military officials in Hiroshima and Tokyo, and the efforts to limit access 
to Hiroshima, Burchett came to see his own story in a broader context of official US policy to conceal the 
truth of Hiroshima. 'In 1945 I was too overwhelmed by the enormity of what happened at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki to appreciate the cool deliberation and advance planning that went into manufacturing the 
subsequent cover-up.' [18] 


Here Burchett quite rightly saw his own scoop as provoking an official US government response. How 
much was premeditated and planned before the bombing is unclear, but there is little doubt that with 
Burchett's announcement to the world of the effects of radiation illness, the true character of the 
holocausts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki could not easily be contained. Hiroshima and Nagasaki were to take 
on a meaning different to other, comparable holocausts such as the firebombing of Dresden, Hamburg and 
Tokyo. 


The extent of the suppression of the truth of the first nuclear bombings is probably even greater than 
Burchett guessed, and certainly more complex. Beginning with the attack on Burchett, there were three 
strands to official American policy towards information about Hiroshima and Nagasaki. First, access to 
Hiroshima was denied to Allied journalists. Second, public discussion of the topic was banned in Japan. 
Finally, through the censorship and official disinformation program as a whole, Western perceptions were 
channelled in such a way as to minimize understanding of the human, as opposed to the physical, 
destructiveness of the weapon. The first step in the attempt to suppress the truth about Hiroshima was to 
attack claims of radiation illness, and to deny authority to Japanese-sourced accounts of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The dismissal of Burchett was part of this. In the week after Burchett's claim of continuing 
radiation illness and residual radiation, Manhattan Project officials publicly attacked such claims several 
times. Statements by General Farrell and his chief, Major General Leslie Groves, appeared in the New York 
Times describing claims such as Burchett's as Japanese propaganda', and categorically denying any 
residual radiation effects. [19] 


According to the Manhattan Project's official publicist and historian, New York Times science writer, William 
L. Laurence, 

This historic ground in New Mexico, scene of the first atomic explosion on earth and cradle of a new era in 
civilization, gave the most effective answer to Japanese propaganda that radiations were responsible for 
deaths even the day after the explosion, Aug. 6 and that persons entering Hiroshima had contracted 
mysterious maladies due to persistent radioactivity. The Japanese are continuing their propaganda aimed 
at creating the impression that we won the war unfairly, and thus attempting to create sympathy for 
themselves . . . Thus, at the beginning, the Japanese described 'symptoms' that did not ring true. More 
recently they have sent in a radiologist, and since then the symptoms they describe appear to be more 


authentic on the surface, according to the radiologists present here today. [20]In fact, Japanese 
radiologists and nuclear specialists had arrived in Hiroshima within days of the bombing: the first 
confirmation that the weapon that struck Hiroshima was an atomic bomb was provided by Japan's leading 
nuclear physicist, Nishina Yoshio, on 10 August. Systematic radiological soil sampling was commenced the 
same day by Kyoto Imperial University scientists, and continued around Hiroshima for the next week. 
Within two weeks of the bombing some twenty-five autopsies had been performed to establish the effects 
of radiation illness. [21] Leaving aside the fact that US scientists and military planners knew perfectly well 
the potential - and expected - radiation effects of the weapon, at that time, United States scientists were 
in no position to be authoritative: no US scientists entered either of the bombed cities until 9 September, 
six days after Burchett. 


The US rebuttal did not stand up. Burchett, and his Japanese sources in Hiroshima, were quite right to 
stress the radiation effects of the bombing. Contrary to Groves’ and Farrell's claims, scores of thousands of 
people became ill and died from exposure to radiation emitted from the bomb, principally gamma rays and 
neutrons. Burchett's newspaper account of people dying from the after-effects of the bomb without any 
visible injury is quite accurate: 


For no apparent reason their health began to fail. They lost appetite. Their hair fell out. Bluish spots 
appeared on their bodies. And then bleeding began from the ears, nose and mouth. At first, doctors told 
me, they thought these were the symptoms of general debility. They gave their patients Vitamin A 
injections. The results were horrible. The flesh started rotting from the hole caused by the injection of the 
needle. And in every case the victim died. 


Radiation deaths were still occurring in large numbers when Burchett visited the Communications hospital 
- and still occur today as the long-term effects of exposure to radiation are revealed in the form of a 
variety of blood diseases, leukaemia and other cancers. [22] 


Burchett was also correct on the possibility of residual radiation at dangerous levels. Residual radiation 
comes mainly from irradiated materials that have turned into radio isotopes and from particles of uranium 
from the bomb that escaped fission. As fallout, residual radiation could disperse widely and in an-uneven 
pattern of concentration. Radio isotopes thought to have been generated in the explosion had half-lives 
varying from a few minutes or hours (e.g. manganese 56, half-life 2.6 hours) through to several years 
(e.g. cesium 134, half-life 2.05 years). Japanese studies have concluded that 'the total gamma-ray dose 
from induced radiation up to 100 hours after the explosion one metre above the ground at the hypocentre 
in Hiroshima averaged about 100 rads' and fell off sharply away from the hypocentre. Fallout effects would 
be additional, and unevenly distributed according to weather patterns which prevailed after the bombing. 
[23] 


These are certainly levels that could induce radiation illness either through direct exposure or through the 
breathing or swallowing of induced-radioactive material. In the days after the bombing many people 
entered the city to help and to search for relatives. Mortality rates cannot confirm the effects of residual 
radiation among these early entrants [24], but morbidity rates among survivors certainly do. Immediate 
radiation effects were clear among substantial numbers who entered the hypo centre area within two or 
three days. In the long term, ‘the crude mortality rate for leukaemia, according to the 1960 national 
census, was three times greater for those entering Hiroshima within three days after the bombing than the 
average crude leukaemia rate in all of Japan.’ [25] 


There had been great anxiety about the possibility of the atomic weapon rendering both cities biologically 
sterile in toto. The announceament by Tokyo Radio of the sprouting of the first green shoots in the late 
summer after the bombing was understandably a matter of great joy and relief. [26] Farrell returned to 
attack the credibility of Japanese witnesses and scientists on 19 September when he denied newspaper 
reports of biological sterility. [27] 


In fact, temporary sterility among men was quite common, and Farrell's attack wrong. 'Since 
spermatogonia of the testis and follicular cells of the ovary are radio-sensitive, disturbance of the 
reproductive function was an inevitable consequence of exposure to the atomic bomb.’ [28] The month 
after Burchett's visit, surveys of sperm of men exposed to the bomb showed that nineteen out of twenty- 
two men one kilometre or less from the hypocentre were effectively sterile. One third of a larger sample of 


men were sterile in late 1945. Within five years, the majority returned to normal fertility. Among women 
up to five kilometres from the hypocentre, some seventy per cent suffered irregular menstruation, and 
Ovarian disorders were common. [29] At this point growth disorders such as microcephaly (a smaller than 
normal head, often accompanied by mental retardation) as a result of exposure of children in utero to 
massive radiation had not yet emerged. 


Immediately after Burchett's story on the radiation effects of the bomb was published, severe restrictions 
were applied to journalists, both Allied and Japanese. On 5 September, MacArthur's headquarters banned 
Allied journalists from Tokyo as MacArthur's troops prepared to enter the city. ‘It is not military policy for 
correspondents to spearhead the occupation,' declared a spokesman for General MacArthur. [30] 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were placed completely out of bounds. 

Sophisticated censorship plans had been drawn up in April 1945 at MacArthur's Philippines headquarters in 
preparation for the expected Operation Olympic invasion in November 1945. [31] The most serious 
restriction on both journalistic reporting of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and public Japanese scientific and 
medical surveys was a series of civil-liberties and press codes issued by MacArthur's headquarters. 


The first civil-liberties code, issued on 10 September, was aimed at achieving 'an absolute minimum of 
restrictions upon freedom of speech'. The directive commanded the Japanese government to 'issue the 
necessary orders to prevent dissemination of news . . . which fails to adhere to the truth or which disturbs 
the public tranquillity’. [32] 


In the following week the tranquillity of MacArthur's headquarters was disturbed on three fronts: public 
opinion at home, the Japanese media and the Japanese government. Each was to contribute to a 
tightening of censorship about the nuclear bombing. As wartime news restrictions were lifted, and 
prisoner-of-war camps liberated, appalling accounts of Japanese atrocities towards Allied soldiers flooded 
the front pages of Western newspapers. Far outweighing the coverage of the nuclear bombings, these 
stories whipped up an atmosphere of revenge where any suggestion of sympathy for the defeated was to 
be scourged. Newspaper reports from Tokyo carried the suggestion that the Allied powers were treating 
the conquered leniently. MacArthur's actions in Tokyo immediately came under scrutiny for evidence of 
‘softness towards the Japanese’. 


In Japan, newspapers and radio were attempting to deal with Allied revelations of Imperial army war 
atrocities mainly by denial. Asahi Shimbun wrote: ‘Virtually all Japanese who have read the report are 
unanimous in saying that the atrocities are hardly believable.’ [33] As was to be the case for decades to 
come, Japanese anger over the use of the atomic bomb obliterated recognition and guilt of the atrocities of 
a decade of militarism. In some cases this continued the distortion and false reporting characteristic of the 
state-controlled media of wartime Japan, as when the Domei press agency defended the Empire, declaring 
‘Japan might have won the war but for the atomic bomb, a weapon too terrible to face, and one which only 
barbarians would use.’ [34] 


The basic fact that a war crime of massive proportions had been committed to bring down a ferociously 
militarist government provided the ongoing grounds for the flawed moral challenge to the authority of the 
Allied powers. On 15 September Asahi Shimbun reiterated the argument of the Japanese cabinet when it 
described the use of the atomic bomb as ‘a breach of international law', which it most certainly was. Two 
days later the paper argued that if it were correct, as the occupying power argued, that Japanese atrocities 
in the Philippines had led to Filipinos abandoning their previous support for the Japanese, then would that 
not also apply to the Allied forces in Japan? [35] 


MacArthur's headquarters was not only dealing with unrepentant Japanese media and vengeful victorious 
American (and Australian and British) public opinion, but also with a cynical Japanese government still 
attempting to extract maximum political concessions from their conquerors. 


According to declassified US military intelligence documents, the US code-breaking system MAGIC 
intercepted the following message from Foreign Minister Shigemitsu Mamoru on 13 September to Japanese 
missions in Lisbon and Stockholm: 'The newspapers have given wide publicity to the Government's recent 
memorandum concerning the atomic bomb damage to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. . . since the Americans 
have recently been raising an uproar about the question of our mistreatment of prisoners, I think we 
should make every effort to exploit the atomic bomb question in our propaganda.' [36] The intercepted 


reply of the Japanese minister in Stockholm was even more damaging. Why not, radioed the diplomat, 
take a more subtle approach, and organize domestic Japanese reporting of Hiroshima and Nagasaki to be 
picked up by overseas news bureaux? Better still, have ‘Anglo-American newspapermen write stories on 
the bomb damage and thus create a powerful impression around the world’. This provided MacArthur's 
hawks with the evidence they needed to justify the most stringent censorship. 

Burchett's article published a week earlier could not have come at a worse time from the perspective of 
the censors. Victors' justice prevailed. The enraged MacArthur ordered 'one hundred per cent 

censorship . . . No more false statements, no more misleading statements are to be permitted; no 
destructive criticism of the Allied powers.' 


The press code issued on 19 September was designed to educate the Japanese by prescribing journalistic 
ethics: 


. News must strictly adhere to the truth. 

. Nothing shall be printed which might, directly or by inference, disturb the public tranquillity. 
. There shall be no false or destructive criticism of the Allied powers. 

. News stories must be factually written and completely devoid of editorial opinion. 

. News stories shall not be colored to conform with any propaganda line... 

. No news story shall be distorted by the omission of pertinent details. [37] 


WON O WN HP 


Pre-publication censorship was exercised by GHQ, with any excisions to be rewritten properly, without 
black patches of ink or XXXs or any other hints of censorship. The pretence of free speech was vital to 
achieve the full effectiveness of the censorship. 

The atomic bombings were a priority concern of the censors. To begin with the press code severely 
restricted spoken and written reporting about the bombed cities. No Japanese scientific or medical data 
could be published. It was not until the end of the occupation period in 1951 that newspaper photographs 
of the victims of the nuclear bombing, the hibakusha, showing the keloids on their bodies, were published 
by Asahi Shimbun. As a result of the censorship, all public discussion of the bomb damage, and all medical 
treatment reports, disappeared, greatly impeding both public understanding of what had taken place and 
the urgently needed diffusion of medical research and treatment information. Meanwhile the occupation 
authorities were meticulously collecting scientific information on the bomb and its health effects for 
American scientific consumption. 


The press code was not applied simply to suppress unfavourable or critical or accurate reporting and 
discussion of the atomic bombings. Such discussion as was allowed had to be slanted in particular 
directions. According to Japanese historians, the only acceptable treatment of the bombing had to accept 
and reflect the view that the bombs shortened the war, and were effectively instruments of peace. [38] In 
April 1947, during the first mayoral election in Hiroshima which inaugurated the national civic 
democratization programme, a candidate was cut off in the middle of his radio speech by a US military 
observer because of his failure to comment favourably on the bombing. [39] 


When the novelist Nagai Takashi attempted to publish his book Nagasaki no Kane (The Bells of Nagasaki), 
he was told that it could appear only if a description of Japanese atrocities were added to the volume. 
Nagai, a Catholic who believed that the bomb was God's will, in fact acceded to the censor's demand and 
the book became a best seller. But, as Lifton remarks, 'What the particular American, or groups of 
Americans, who made this decision did not realize was that the equation of the two was a tacit admission 
that dropping the bomb was also an atrocity.’ [40] Not surprisingly, Lifton suggests that beneath the 
censorship policy's overt concern to minimize any possible retaliation against the victors, or succouring of 
resurgent militarism, there lay both American guilt and horror over the effects of the bombing, as well as 
what Lifton rather coyly refers to as 'wider American political concerns’. 


Survivors of the bombing turned to writing as testimony to the holocaust. They too immediately 
encountered the censor. Many poems and other writings were distributed illegally. The Hiroshima poet, 
Kurihara Sadako, published her poem 'Let the Child be Born’ in 1946 in a Hiroshima magazine edited by 
her husband. The poem, based on a story she had heard, which tells of a baby born in a cellar amid ‘the 
smell of fresh blood, the stench of death’, is an evocation of life and its renewal amid otherwise unending 
suffering: 


'Tam a midwife. Let me help the delivery,’ 
said one of the seriously wounded, 

who just now was groaning. 

So, in the depths of this gloomy hell, 

a new life was born. 

But before the light of the dawn the midwife, 
still stained with blood, dies. 

Let the child be born, 

let the child be born, 

even if it means throwing away one's own life. 


After publishing this poem Kurihara and her husband were taken to General Headquarters and interrogated 
about the poem, which was held to violate the press code, and the unwritten code stipulating suitable 
treatment of the atomic bombing. [41] 


One event in particular has come to symbolize the US censorship approach. As part of the joint Japanese 
scientific and medical survey of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the film company Nippon Eiga-sha filmed 
material for a comprehensive visual documentation of the effects of the bombing. The film was 
immediately prohibited. When the Japanese scientific survey staff protested, the GHQ reversed its 
decision, and allowed the filming to proceed. Then, in February 1946 when the filming of the 11,000-foot 
Effects of the Atom Bomb (edited from 55,000 feet) was submitted to the US authorities, it was 
despatched to Washington, together with all known prints and negatives. In fact, a group of the film 
workers secretly made an unauthorized print and hid ten reels of the film, keeping its existence secret 
until the end of the occupation. [42] 


Celebrating the Bomb 


A still more profound form of distortion, one which was to have a significant effect on Western 
understanding of nuclear war, becomes evident if Burchett's article is compared with other accounts of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki by Allied journalists at the time. In the West, the common images of the nuclear 
holocaust have always been essentially technological, or more precisely, without human content. The 
hands of the clock ticking towards midnight refer to the machine-like and apparently inexorable move to 
the terminal explosion. The most general image, the mushroom cloud, is even further removed from the 
earth and the fate of human beings. The associations of the billowing, technicolored eruption are with an 
awesome and perhaps terrible power but not at all with the human beings consumed within it. Still less 
does that image suggest the responsibility of the human agency involved - the pressing of the button and 
the decision that it should be pressed. 


Just how potent an effect this removal of the human element has been on our imaginings of nuclear war is 
revealed by comparing it to the common images of other twentieth-century horrors of war. The First World 
War produced an extraordinary set of visual and written images, but all essentially human in scale and 
implication - trenches, barbed wire, bodies in mud. The Nazi war on the Jews is remembered in the 
popular imagination through the concentration camp, the SS master and inmate-slave, guards and the 
almost unbelievable industrialized killing of the gas chambers. But, however far beyond the experience of 
the watcher, the images are still on a human scale, a direct signification of human suffering. This is not 
true of our understanding of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In part, this is a matter of censorship and 
suppression. But as a comparison of Burchett's account and that of his contemporaries shows, there was 
another level of distortion involved. 


In contrast to the policy of suppressing critical accounts of the effects of the atomic bombing, ‘articles that 
publicized the power of the atomic bomb were warmly welcomed by GHQ’. [43] What was to become the 
dominant official assessment of the nuclear bombing was clear to the Japanese at the very beginning. As 
some of them wrote later: 


A group of American reporters who visited Hiroshima on 3 September 1945 expressed satisfaction with the 
complete destruction of the city. At a press conference held at the prefectural office, a New York Times 
reporter [W.H. Lawrence] noted the total devastation of the city and extolled the obvious superiority of the 
bomb's potential. Some Japanese reporters present at this press conference raised questions from the 


standpoint of the bomb's victims . . . but [Lawrence] refused to answer such questions. His concern was 
solely with the power of the bomb: its victims interested him only as proof of that might. [44] 


The day Burchett's 'Atomic Plague' article was published in the Daily Express, W.H. Lawrence, with the 
Pentagon-approved press team wrote of his visit to Hiroshima in the New York Times. [45] A reading of 
the long article substantiates the Japanese reporters' comments on the press conference. Lawrence and 
his party landed at Kure Naval Base near Hiroshima, and toured the city with a Japanese naval surgeon, 
speaking occasionally to witnesses. There is no indication that he visited any hospital or medical relief 
station. 


The dominant concern of this description of Hiroshima is the physical damage which made it 'the world's 
most damaged city, worse than Warsaw or Stalingrad that held the record for Europe'. The tour of the 
rubble, amid the decay of the remaining bodies, is interspersed with brief coverage of the medical 
situation, but without any of Burchett's attempts to portray the situation of the burn and radiation victims 
in the hospitals. Lawrence wrote vaguely that 


Japanese doctors told us they were helpless to deal with burns caused by the bomb's great flash or with 
the other physical ailments caused by the bomb... They told us that persons who had been only slightly 
injured on the day of the blast lost 86 per cent of their white blood corpuscles, their hair began to drop 
out, they lost appetites, vomited blood and finally died. [Emphasis added. | 


Surprisingly for experienced journalists, the party apparently made no attempt to substantiate these 
dramatic claims, or to expand on them. Astonishingly, the presumably well-briefed journalists of the 
official party made no explicit reference to the effects of radiation. As we have already seen, Lawrence 
reported the official refutation of Japanese sourced claims of widespread radiation illness after his return to 
Tokyo without referring to his own visit. In his report on a visit to Nagasaki, again largely concerned with 
physical damage, he said, 'I am convinced that, horrible as the bomb undoubtedly is, the Japanese are 
exaggerating its effects in an effort to win sympathy for themselves in an attempt to make the American 
people forget the long record of cold-blooded Japanese bestiality.' [46] 


Echoing the emerging official US justification for retaining a monopoly of nuclear-weapons use, Lawrence 

went on, 'It should be the last evidence needed to convince any doubter of the need to retain and perfect 
our air offense lest the fate of Hiroshima or Nagasaki be repeated in Indianapolis or Washington or Detroit 
or New York.' 


Lawrence's basic attitude, and the one which was to underpin the dominant 'official' meaning of Hiroshima 
that came to be constructed, is clear from his comment on his own feelings: 'A visit to Hiroshima is an 
experience to leave one shaken by the terrible, incredible sights. Here is the final proof of what the 
mechanical and scientific genius of America has been able to accomplish in war.' 


Three themes had by now emerged in officially sanctioned American coverage of the nuclear bombing. The 
first was that the bombs were a just and necessary contribution to world peace, and that a continued US 
nuclear monopoly would maintain the peace. The second was that the most important quality of the bombs 
to be emphasized was their physical power. Finally, the human consequences were to be conceded so far 
as was necessary to establish the claim of technological omnipotence, but were otherwise to be ignored or 
suppressed. Together these made possible the elimination of any legitimate perspective other than that of 
the victors and the celebration of their power. 


The contrast between Burchett's view of the bombings and the duty of the journalist becomes even more 
clear when Burchett's writing on Hiroshima is compared with that of another New York Times writer, 
William L. Laurence (not to be confused with W.H. Lawrence). [47] Seconded from his newspaper to the 
Manhattan Project, Laurence became the official publicist and historian of the first nuclear weapons. As a 
science writer he had written on the possibility of nuclear weapons before the war, and been given the 
task of explaining the atomic bomb to the world public, including writing the statement with which 
President Truman announced the first atomic bombing. 


Laurence witnessed the Trinity test at Alamogordo on 16 July 1945, and accompanied the USAF 509th 
Bombing Group to Tinian later that month. Listening to Truman's announcement on the radio, he wrote of 


his pride as a journalist: ‘The world's greatest story was being broadcast, and mine had been the honor, 
unique in the history of journalism, of preparing the War Department's official press release for worldwide 
distribution. No greater honor could come to any newspaperman, or anyone else for that matter.’ [48] 


Two days later Laurence flew in an observer plane in the attack on Nagasaki, about which he wrote a long 
account published a month later in the New York Times. [49] For Laurence the Nagasaki plutonium bomb 


was ‘a thing of beauty to behold, this "gadget". 


Being close to it and watching it as it was being fashioned into a living thing, so exquisitely shaped that 
any sculptor would be proud to have created it, one somehow crossed the borderline between reality and 
non-reality and felt oneself in the presence of the supernatural. Could it be that this innocent-looking 
object, so beautifully designed, so safe to handle, could in much less time than it takes to wink an eye 
annihilate an entire city and its population? 


Just as his near-namesake Lawrence had conceived of the bombing as an expression of 'the mechanical 
and scientific genius of America', Laurence saw the bomb in spiritual and aesthetic terms that rendered the 
deathly qualities of the weapon somehow invisible. The aesthetic, moral, political and scientific claims were 
interwoven and mutually reinforcing. 


In imagery redolent of alienated power and sexuality, the result - the result of the exquisite technology 
that Laurence recognizes in his transcendent adoration - is a cloud that lives: 


The mushroom top was even more alive than the pillar, seething and boiling in a white fury of creamy 
foam, sizzling upward and then descending earthward, a thousand geysers rolled into one. It kept 
struggling in an elemental fury, like a creature in the act of breaking the bonds that held it down... It 
was as though the decapitated monster was growing a new head. 


Death and responsibility were banished. In the air over Nagasaki, Laurence - apparently for the only time - 
addressed himself to the moral question: 'Does one feel any pity or compassion for the poor devils about 
to die?' His answer was resounding: 'Not when one thinks of Pearl Harbor and of the Death March on 
Bataan.' 


This reflexive American defence of the slaughter of the civilians who made up the target was hypocrisy. 
One might suppose that the innocents below had participated in or bore responsibility for the earlier 
events. 


As well as establishing the innocence of the bomb, another important myth was being created here, that of 
the clean atom: 'I saw the atomic substance [i.e. plutonium] before it was placed inside the bomb. By 
itself it is not dangerous to handle.' Laurence returned to Alamagordo after the Nagasaki bombing, and 
from there wrote the 12 September attack on Burchett and the Japanese-sourced claims of large numbers 
of radiation deaths. [50] 


It is very hard to imagine a more complete contrast between two approaches to journalism than that 
between Burchett and Laurence. Laurence provides the archetype for Robert Lifton's study of nuclearism - 
that late-twentieth-century secular religion 'in which "grace" and even "salvation" - the mastery of death 
and evil - are achieved through the power of a new technological deity . . . capable not only of death and 
destruction but also unlimited creation.' [51] For Laurence, the dropping of the nuclear bomb on Hiroshima 
was a point in a secular crusade for the new religion. In this new muscular deism, there was no place for 
the victims of the holocaust; only a transcendent fusion of technology and the power that directed it. 


"The Alienation is Temporary, the Humanity Imminent.’ 

Burchett himself was not innocent of this predominantly masculine worship of technology. As a war 
correspondent in the Pacific, he had not expected to survive the war. While was more radical than most in 
anticipating sympathetically the emergence of post-colonial Asia, Burchett was in some respects a typical 
male war correspondent. 


In Democracy with a Tommygun, apparently written in the last year of the war (the chapter on Hiroshima 
is 'A Postscript), Burchett describes LeMay's US Air Force firebombing of Japanese cities from November 


1944 in glowing and admiring terms. Writing here of the long-range bombing campaign Burchett praised 
the wonder of ‘Amer-ican planning, production and organization’. The aircraft in question, the B-29, 
evoked Burchett's greatest admiration, as a specifically American achievement: 


"The Superfortress, apart from being able to deliver heavier bombloads farther than any other plane, is 
also the most beautiful aircraft yet produced. Smoothly tapering like an artist's brush handle, it rides like a 
feathered dart.’ [52] This admiration of American technology carries over into a description of the Tokyo 
fire raid of 10 March 1945: 'The world's greatest incendiary target had been touched off by the war's 
greatest incendiary raid. Never since the great fire of London had there been a conflagration as started 
early that Saturday morning in the centre of downtown Tokyo, where in the most inflammable portion of 
the city, the population density exceeds 100,000 people per square mile.’ [53] 


In a description very similar to that of W.H. Lawrence describing Hiroshima in statistics, Burchett tells the 
externals of that appalling night, essentially from the perspective of the pilots and aircrew whose lives and 
dangers he shared. That night went beyond even the horrors of Dresden and Hamburg. The United States 
Air Force had developed the napalm bomb especially for the firing of Japanese cities. [54] To test the new 
incendiaries developed for the highly inflammable Japanese cities, the air force built a miniature Japanese 
city block, complete with rooms and furniture. A nearby army firefighting team was then equipped with 
Japanese fire equipment and pitted against the new products. When the new jellied petroleum bomb 
produced a fire that defeated the firefighters, the researchers knew they had met the air force's 
requirements. Several hundred B-29s, carrying six tons of napalm or oil-filled incendiaries apiece, each 
blanketed an area 2,500 feet by 500 feet with burning gasoline. [55] A factory worker, Tsuchikura Hidezo, 
spoke of the scenes among the 750,000 people trapped in the world's most crowded urban area when 
100,000 died: 


Fire winds with burning particles ran up and down the streets. I watched people, adults and children, 
running for their lives, dashing madly about like rats. Flames ran after them like living things, striking 
them down. They died by the hundreds in front of me... The whole spectacle with its blinding lights and 
thundering noise reminded me of the paintings of purgatory - a real inferno out of the depths of hell. [56] 


What is striking, and to Burchett's credit, is that as soon as he actually saw the human results of the work 
of his comrades of the past year, he immediately responded: in the plain and decent prose of his 
Hiroshima account he described the unprecedented suffering before him which amounted to what he called 
the watershed in my life’. 


Burchett's reversion to a shared humanity paralleled that of others who had completely supported the 
war's aims in the Pacific. An Australian prisoner of war who reached Hiroshima a few days later wrote of 
the immediate transformation of his consuming hatred: '. . . we felt no sense of either history or triumph. 
Our brother man went by crippled and burned, and we knew only shame and guilt . . . Our hatred for the 
Japanese was swept away by the enormity of what we had seen.' [57] 


At the heart of war is a profound alienation from the enemy, an alienation experienced as hatred, fear and 
a sundering of any possibility of communion or fellow feeling. But, as Michael Walzer has put it, 'The 
alienation [of the enemy] is temporary, the humanity imminent.' [58] Burchett and the POW both 
experienced what the religious call the conversion of the heart, which makes possible a reconstitution of a 
shared humanity. From that position Burchett wrote his prophetic warning from the hospitals of Hiroshima. 


At the heart of the state is the legitimation of its right to violence and its right to demand that the citizen 
take part in organized violence. As a result, states are always engaged in a contest of legitimation with 
their peoples - legitimation, not of this regime rather than that, but legitimation of the right of war. Such 
rights are never wholly accepted, wholeheartedly, by the whole population in societies divided by sex, 
class, and ethnicity, and the humanity of the enemy is always in danger of erupting through the state- 
managed artifice of hatred and alienation. But in the twentieth century, legitimation of the violence of the 
state has become at the same time more contingent and more necessary than before. 


Hiroshima, while marking a turning point in some ways, is in other respects simply the culmination (or 
more pessimistically, the lowest point so far) of a trend towards a loss or restraint over the slaughter of 
civilians that has marked this century. Throughout the century, the proportion of civilians killed in wars has 


tended to rise as a proportion of the dead. Most important in this trend has been 'the terrific growth of air 
warfare, and the sweeping disregard for all humane limitations on bombardment from the air. This has 
produced an extent of devastation, and in some part a degradation of living conditions, that has not been 
approached since the end of the Thirty Years' War. ' 


Writing in 1945 before the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, Liddell Haft continued: 'It is the 
combination of an unlimited aim with an unlimited method - the adoption of a demand for total surrender 
together with a strategy of total blockade and bombing devastation Awhich, in this war, has inevitably 
produced a deepening danger to the relatively shallow foundations of civilized life.'[59] 


The need for legitimation of this new stage of total warfare grew from the resistance to unthinking - or 
unfeeling - acquiescence in what was palpably atrocious, justifiable, if at all, only by a calculation of means 
and ends. The American justification was, in fact, widely challenged, both at a political level and by the 
immediate revulsion felt by many. At the time Burchett wrote, public opinion was quite mixed about the 
nuclear bombing, and the American justification was by no means universally accepted. The day after the 
Hiroshima bombing the Vatican expressed serious concern. [60] US newspapers reported widespread 
European concern and dismay: the New York Times ran an article three days after the bombing headed 
‘Britons Revolted by Use of Atom Bomb’. At home, the New York Sun claimed that 'the entire city is 
pervaded by a sense of oppression. Many feel they would have been happier if the 2,000,000,000-dollar 
experiment had failed, or the knowledge had been thrown in the river like an unwanted kitten.' [61] 


Before long an argument emerged that a principal reason for the haste to use the bomb was as a warning 
to the Soviet Union, and to end the war before the wartime ally would have to be given a major role in a 
Pacific settlement involving Japan. This was buttressed by the report of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey of Japan which concluded that even without the nuclear bombing, Japan could not have 
continued the war for more than a few months, and that an invasion costing many Allied lives would not 
have been necessary. All that was at stake was the speed of victory. [62] 


It was a time of historic decision, if only the collective means could be found to make it. Burchett sensed 
it, and wrote his warning to the world with that aim. In this setting, legitimation of the atomic bombing 
was not at all certain, and since the United States rapidly decided to build its post-war global dominance 
around a nuclear monopoly, securing public acquiescence was of paramount importance. The uncensored 
discoveries of Burchett about the human effects of the bomb, and particularly the devastating impact of 
radiation illness, needed to be stopped and an official interpretation rendered secure. 


Military and foreign policy is always the least democratic area of state decision. On nuclear matters the 
state resolved that it would tolerate no serious public discussion either of the human impact of the bomb 
or of the option of not using the bomb. US state managers were not sure of the reactions of the American 
people. As National Security Council Document No. 30 of 1948 put it: 


In this matter, public opinion must be recognized as a factor of considerable importance. Deliberation or 
decision on a subject of this significance, even if clearly affirmative, might have the effect of placing before 
the American people a moral question of vital significance at a time when the full security impact of the 
question had not become apparent. If this decision is to be made by the American people, it should be 
made in the circumstances of an actual emergency when the principal factors are in the forefront of public 
consideration. [63] 


Popular involvement in decisions of the nuclear state was seen as a risk that could be taken only at a time 
of war fever, when the possibility of a calm and informed decision could be minimized. The silence of 
Hiroshima is a crucial part of the nuclear state's strategy of maintaining the perpetual alienation of the 
enemy. Burchett's small but urgent voice from Hiroshima helped to render the imminent shared humanity 
palpable, to this extent contributing to the possibility of a collective decision to refuse acquiescence in the 
next nuclear war. 'One of evil's principal modes of being,' says John Berger, 'is looking beyond (with 
indifference) that which is before the eyes.' [64] Evil, in this sense, is organized and orchestrated by state 
and mass media, but never quite successfully. 'In visiting Hiroshima', Burchett later wrote, I felt that I was 
seeing in the last hour of WW2 what would be the fate of hundreds of cities in a WW3. If that does not 
make a journalist want to shape history in the right direction, what does? Or should?'[65] 


Afterword 


August 6, 2005Originally written for the fortieth anniversary of the US attack on Hiroshima, Voice and 
Silence in the First Nuclear War: Wilfred Burchett and Hiroshima was published a year later in a long out of 
print book reviewing the life of the Australian journalist Wilfred Burchett. [66] 


Twenty years after writing Voice and Silence what strikes me is its continued salience. The threat of 
nuclear war is if anything greater now than at the height of the Reagan years, with the dangers coming 
from multiple sources: 


e The number of nuclear-armed states has increased sharply, by and large with acquiescence if not 
collusion of the sole remaining superpower. 


e The risks of nuclear terrorism by non-state actors have expanded greatly, and should not be ignored by 
those accustomed to concerns about nuclear-armed states. 


e The structural characteristics of the new nuclear world are even more dangerous than before. The Cold 
War was at root a bilateral nuclear contest, closely analysed by game theorists seeking “rational solutions” 
to the Prisoners’ Dilemma, which lay only in heightened trust and communication between the opposing 
sides. In game theory terms outside that cold war context, when the number of effective players rises 
above n=2, strategic stability, deterrence, bluffing and war avoidance all become problematic, resulting in 
extreme uncertainty. [67] 


e In an effort to overcome restrictions on the use of nuclear weapons arising from both moral concerns 
about genocide and practical military concerns about the counter-productive consequences of such use, 
the United States has been pressing ahead with the development of new types of nuclear weapons, such 
as "bunker-buster" tactical nuclear weapons. 


e Pressure for disarmament within governments and in global civil society has ebbed. Early post-Cold War 
commitments to dismantle existing nuclear weapons have been set aside. More importantly still, the 
actions of successive US administrations have almost hopelessly compromised the core international legal- 
political restraints on nuclear proliferation: the Non-Proliferation Treaty and the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. 


e The psycho-cultural state of nuclear terror endured by the populations of the nuclear-weapons countries 
that was a crucial part of the structures that maintained the Cold War has been effectively re-constituted - 
on a much wider scale in the context of globalization - through the disabling consequences of the post 
9.11 motif of terrorism. [68] 


e The worldwide peace movements sparked by the nuclear escalation of the Reagan years have all but 
disappeared, with little effective public restraint on the actions of the nuclear states, despite everything 
that is known about the invasion and occupation of Iraq. 


These sources of danger intersect with others such as the high level of irrationality and ideological 
motivation of decision-making in the Bush administration, and the intertwining of the nuclear threat to 
security with other problems of genuinely global scale such as climate change, threats to biodiversity, and 
the contradictory consequences of market-driven globalization. The complexity of these threats, combined 
with their global rather than simple national character makes the task of building social movements for 
peace and sustainability both more difficult and more urgent than a quarter of a century ago. 


"The Atomic Plague": the indubitable achievement 


Burchett's September 6th Daily Express article was the first eyewitness published account. Yet the 
importance of Burchett's article was not just the fact that he was the first to write from the site of the 
holocaust, but also what he wrote about - and what his colleagues embedded in the U.S. Occupation press 
corps did not: the human consequences of the technology he had hitherto admired uncritically. This is 


clear from the headline to his Daily Express article: “30th Day in Hiroshima: Those who escaped begin to 
die, victims of THE ATOMIC PLAGUE: 'I Write this as a Warning to the World'”. In response, U.S. 
occupation forces and the U.S. Defence Department denied his claims of radiation poisoning, branding him 
a victim of Japanese propaganda, and commenced the decades-long US government censorship of the full 
effects of the bombing. 


Burchett was no saint, nor did he aim for “detachment”. His account of the human effects of the Hiroshima 
bombing, stands as the one indubitable achievement in a long and controversial working life, during which 
he was banned from his own country, labelled traitor and worse. [69] 


Charges that Burchett participated in North Korean and Chinese brainwashing of US and allied prisoners of 
war pursued him until his death in 1983. The most careful study of those claims, by Gavan McCormack, 
refutes them, concluding 


When all the false, garbled and malicious stories of his activities in Korea are discounted, what remains is 

the portrait of an honest man who tried to tell the truth, who was almost alone in seeing the war primarily 
from the point of view of the suffering Korean people rather than that of the ‘Great Powers’ or his own or 

any other government. [70] 


At the height of the Vietnam War, Burchett accompanied a National Liberation Force unit into South 
Vietnam, reporting the life of the guerrilla resistance - for which he was mercilessly pilloried in the 
mainstream media. While Burchett's courage in reporting from the NLF side was never in doubt, even 
leading peace movement activists of the time were concerned about the reliability of his reporting. David 
Marr's long and careful assessment of Burchett's quarter century of writing about Vietnam from the peace 
talks of 1954 onwards to the late 1970s confirms the flaws as well as virtues: 


Did Burchett tell the truth about Vietnam? The record is more mixed. He certainly worked hard to dig out 
the facts, organize them and present them forcefully to readers. On the other hand, he sometimes 
deliberately left out evidence, and he wilfully distorted evidence presented by the ‘other side’. [71] 


Today, regardless of the final assessment of Burchett's reporting of Vietnam, the question that comes 
immediately to mind is why so few of his colleagues - of whatever political stripe - took the same chance 
to report the other side. Looking at the pattern of complaisant contemporary reporting in a new age of 
destructive imperial over-reach, the same question arises even more forcefully. The contrast between the 
work of Robert Fisk, Dahr Jamail, John Martinkus and other independent journalists on the one hand, and 
that of their colleagues embedded in the Green Zone of Baghdad makes the same point - unbearably, 
almost daily. [72] 


The role of journalists was, and remains, as Burchett maintained, central to this telling and re-telling of 
history. Burchett was pilloried. The New York Times' William L. Laurence, who denied his extensive 
knowledge of the radiation effects of the bomb when he willingly led the charge to deny Burchett's claims, 
went on to win a Pulitzer Prize. [73] 


Recovering historical memory 


In his book Shadows of Hiroshima, Burchett lamented the loss of the series of long reports from Nagasaki 
filed to the Chicago Daily News by his friend George Weller. Like Burchett, Weller had jumped off the 
official caravan of embedded journalists in Yokohama, and headed south alone to Nagasaki. Unlike 
Burchett Weller submitted his copy to the GHQ censors, who blocked it, and it was never seen again. But 
just recently, a long lost carbon copy of the reports wrote from Nagasaki was discovered by Weller's son, 
and the first of the reports was finally published. [74] 


Since Voice and Silence was written, it has come to light that US authorities suppressed not only the 
Japanese footage of Hiroshima and Nagasaki discussed there, but also even more footage, in colour, 
filmed by a US military film unit. [75] 

Since this essay was written historians in the US and Japan and elsewhere have greatly expanded our 
knowledge of the wider pattern of reporting about Hiroshima and the US censorship campaign. Questions 
about the relationship between history and memory that preoccupied me in the last part of Voice and 


Silence twenty years ago have now come to centre stage in the complex and powerful work of American 
historians of the Pacific War and of Japan. [76] 


Born of the conquerors 


There is a final importance to be discerned in The Atomic Plague. It is a product of victory, written by an 
Australian who had flown as a comrade with the young American crews of the B-29s as they incinerated 
hundreds of thousands in the cities of Japan in the spring of 1945. Despite its focus on the human 
consequences of the technology and military organization Burchett had hitherto admired uncritically, its 
author was not Japanese, was not opposed to the war effort, and was not - at that time - hostile to the 
United States. 


This separates Burchett's act of witness from most Japanese accounts, contemporary and otherwise, 
including that of many official Japanese acts of remembrance. Many of these, especially the voices of 
official Japan, stress the undoubted significance of humanity as a whole, morally and politically, but in a 
way that truncates the specifically Japanese story of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, making a story that starts 
early one hot summer morning in 1945. Notoriously, the Hiroshima Peace Park, site of the annual national 
commemoration attended by every post-war prime minister, for many years continued the work of the war 
by erasing memory of the many Korean hibakusha who died in the city. At its worst, Hiroshima becomes a 
symbol not of a universal capacity for suffering and a call to abandon war, but a badge of a specifically 
Japanese victim status. 


When Kurihara Sadako died in March 2005, aged 92, it was her justly famous 1946 poem, 'Let the Child be 
Born' that was widely reproduced in Japan. Yet in her later poems like "Hiroshima and the Emperor's New 
Clothes" and most famously "When we say ‘Hiroshima’ Kurihara targeted the hypocrisy of this official 
Japanese valorizing of Japan's position as victim. 


When we say "Hiroshima," 

do people answer, gently, 

‘Ah, 'Hiroshima"?" ... 

Say "Hiroshima," and hear "Pearl Harbor.” 
Say "Hiroshima," and hear "Rape of Nanjing." 
Say "Hiroshima," and hear women and children in Manila 
thrown into trenches, doused with gasoline, 
and burned alive. 

Say "Hiroshima," 

and hear echoes of blood and fire. 

Ah, 'Hiroshima', 

we first must 

wash the blood 

off our own hands. [77] 


Kurihara reminded her Japanese post-war audience that witness to events of transhistorical human 
significance is always conducted by women and men standing in history at particular places. An authentic 
- or at least a decently complete - Japanese account cannot begin on that summer morning. 


One of the virtues of "The Atomic Plague" was that it was written for the victors by one of its best war 
correspondents, writing almost directly from the worst his civilization could do right before his eyes. 
Kurihara is right, that the Japanese of her generation should not avert their eyes from the events in which, 
dictatorship or not, they were to varying degrees complicit. Burchett, writing from the victors for the 
victors, is demanding that they face what had been done in their name. That story had to start in 
Hiroshima, the other side of victory. 


Today, for Americans and their allies of the Pacific War (reborn half a century later as the Coalition of the 
Willing) it is still difficult to face the fact that the Pacific War came to an end with an unprecedented act of 
mass terror, a crime never before committed. So far as it is humanly possible to make such judgments, 
Hiroshima, together with Nagasaki and the firebombings that preceded them, rendered the scales of 
atrocity equally heavy on both sides. 


The deeply entrenched triumphalism of the victors’ subsequent political cultures endures to this day, 
masking and fostering the pathologies that poison the deep structure of relations between Japan and the 
U.S., and helping in turn to shield the United States from self-doubt in its ongoing imperial ventures. One 
listens in vain to unending demands from American and Australian politicians for full Japanese apology for 
the Pacific War waiting in vain for the other shoe to drop. As with all such suppressed pathologies, there is 
a terrible psychological - and political - price to be paid with the return of the repressed. 


"One of evil's principal modes of being’ 


All of this work confirms the reality of the suppression of the historical record that Burchett - unwittingly - 
documented for the first time, the complexity of trauma on the side of the nuclear victors as much as the 
defeated. Burchett's achievement confirms the continuing salience - now as much as twenty years ago - of 
John Berger's comment on our complicity in evil, then and now: 'One of evil's principal modes of being,' 
says John Berger, 'is looking beyond (with indifference) that which is before the eyes.' [78] 


Notes 


* The original version of this essay was first published in Ben Kiernan (ed.), Burchett Reporting the Other 
Side of the World 1939-1983, Quartet, London, 1986. That version has not been changed except to 
remove obscurities and infelicities of expression. In the Afterword I note several important subsequent 
developments in our knowledge of the events dealt with here, especially concerning the U.S. censorship of 
the radiation effects of the bombing. Joel Kovel, Gavan McCormack and Belinda Probert were particularly 
helpful in commenting on the original version, and I am grateful to Mark Selden for careful and productive 
editing of this version. 
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